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LITTLE BLUE HOOD. 




CHAP. L 

HERE was quite a crowd 
before the rich jeweller's shop 
in Piccadilly, and not more 
than two or three out of the 
whole assembly rightly knew 
what had happened. One said what 
he thought, another reported what 
he had heard, while a third boldly 
asserted that it was a robbery ; as a 
proof of which he pointed to the police- 
man stationed beside the shop door. 
Some looked at the empty landau, with 
its rich lining and spirited horses, on 
which the coachman kept a watchful eye, 
while the two footmen stood beside the 
carriage, looking very frightened, and 
speaking very low. At length a super- 
intendent of the police came up at a 
sharp trot, and said to the footmea^ 
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2 Little Blue Hood, 

" Whereas the lady ?" The answer was, 
" Inside the shop ;" into which, without 
uttering another word, the superintend- 
ent entered. While he was inside the 
shop, the measured tramp of half-a- 
dozen policemen came sounding along 
the pavement, and after clearing the 
crowd from the window and the car- 
riage, they drew up, as if awaiting further 
orders. They had not to wait long be- 
fore the superintendent came hurrying 
out with a memorandum book in his 
hand, exclaiming, " Quick ! let informa- 
rion be conveyed to all the stations. A 
child, about six, in a little blue hood, 
her hair in ringlets, of a gold colour, and 
a small black and white dog, are missing. 
Tell Serjeants Moore, Ratcliffe, and 
Shaw, to get on horseback, and convey 
the information to every man on the 
beat within a mile round. I am au- 
thorised to give fifty pounds for the 
recovery of the little girl. Quick ! the 
lady left her in the carriage with her dog 
only a quarter of an hour ago. Let the 
cabs and omnibuses be looked after, the 
bridges watched, and every court and 
alley searched about the neighbour- 
hood." He then said to the coachman, 
" Remain here until I return. I am go- 
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ing to Scotland-yard ; when I come back, 
I have a few questions to put to those 
footmen. Your lady is too ill to return 
home at present." Saying which, he set 
off at a brisk trot, leaving only two 
policemen before the shop. 

Soon after an eminent physician came 
rattling up in his carriage to attend the 
lady, who was too ill to be removed. 
He ordered the landau to return home, 
just as a messenger arrived from Scot- 
land-yard, summoning the footmen to 
appear before the head commissioner of 
the police force. 

The footmen " had no tale to tell"; 
one of them, feeling very thirsty, had 
hurried off to get a glass of bitter ale* 
He might be gone two or three minutes, 
perhaps five : when he came back he 
stood talking to the coachman, never 
noticed the landau, as he left John beside 
it ; thought all was right. 

John, the other footman, feeling tired, 
had sat down for a minute or so on the 
landau steps, which he had not put up 
after the lady entered the shop. Trot, 
the dog, stood reared up inside the lan- 
dau, and kept tapping him on the hat 
with his forepaws, causing Little Blue 
Hood to laugh. Saw a gentleman's ser- 
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vant he knew, went to speak to him, was 
not above a minute or so. When he 
came back, saw the landau door open, 
and felt sure the little lady had got out, 
and gone into the shop after her mother. 
She had done so once before, and no- 
thing was said about it. 

And that was all. When the lady 
came out of the shop, and found her 
daughter was not in the carriage, and 
the footman told her she had gone into 
the shop, to which the affrighted mother 
hastened back, only to find that her 
golden-haired darling Little Blue Hood 
was lost : it was then that she sunk 
senseless on a seat, when there was soon 
great hurrying to and fro, and messen- 
gers sent in every direction through the 
length and breadth of far-spreading 
London. 
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CHAP. IL 

THE DOG TROT. 

iT was only a few months before 
that the dog Trot had found a 
home with his pretty mistress. 
Little Blue Hood; and this was how 
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it happened She was sitting in the 
carriage waiting for her mother, when 
she heard a dog yelping and howling 
loud enough to be heard a quarter of a 
mile down Oxford-street, and asking the 
footman what was the matter with the 
poor dog, was answered that "he had 
only been run over," and when he came 
and drew himself up, under the carriage, 
as if he knew what a kind heart there 
was above him. Little Blue Hood pleaded 
for him so piteously, that the servant 
took him very cautiously by the back of 
the neck, and lifted him into the car- 
riage. When her mother returned, she 
found Trot, as ugly a little mongrel as 
ever ranged the streets, coiled up in 
Little Blue Hood's lap, and licking her 
hand. The wheel had only gone over 
his poor bit of a tail, so that he wasn't so 
very much injured ; and never in this 
world did a dog display more affection 
to its preserver than Trot did to Little 
Blue Hood, while she loved him with all 
her heart. 

Now, Trot had several times jumped 
out of the carriage as soon as the door 
was opened, as if he wanted to stretch 
his legs, but had always come back again 
after having had a bit of a rutv\ l^*! 
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he quite enjoyed giving the footmen a 
breathing, and seemed to know that they 
would soon be after him, though when 
once again within the reach of Little 
Blue Hood's voice, he needed but a 
word from her, and was coiled up at her 
side in a moment, as if nothing at all 
had happened. But for his ugly, old- 
fashioned head, he would appear at times 
like a real gentlemanly dog, as if all his 
life he had been brought up to take his 
airing in a carriage, instead of hunting 
up and down all kinds of low streets, as 
he had done many a time, after a bone 
or a crust. But though he so often 
stood with his paws resting on the car- 
riage door, let there only be a stoppage, 
and another dog at the door or window 
of the opposite carriage, then he would 
show his low breeding, by beginning 
to bark and growl, and displaying all 
his sharp white teeth, and it was only 
by pulling him down and shaking her 
little hand at him, that Little Blue Hood 
was able to make peace; and one day 
he jumped bang into an open carriage 
that came too near to please him, and 
began fighting a French poodle, and 
there was a pretty to do under the old 
lady's large crinoline, while they fought 
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in the carriage. Also, when they got 
out for a walk in the park, he would sit 
down and scratch himself anywhere or 
before anybody, while a real gentlemanly 
dog would have carried his fleas home 
with him into his kennel, and have 
punished them there, however much they 
might have worried him, rather than 
have had it thought that he kept such 
low company, when in the presence of 
well-bred dogs and fashionable people. 
Also, if he saw any low-bred dog he 
would run up to it, wag his tail, and ap- 
pear delighted to meet him, seeming to 
say, " Never mind, old fellow ! I was once 
as poor and cast-down as you are, but 
you may yet live to ride in a carriage 
some day, as I do ; so cheer up. I wish 
you had a few of those bones I have 
left unpicked at home. If you come 
round our way, give me a bark, and 
rU get you in somehow, and give you 
a meal ;" for into some such droll lan- 
guage as that would Little Blue Hood 
interpret the expression of Trot's looks 
to her mother, for the child's head was 
filled with romantic ideas about all kinds 
of dumb animals. Nothing seemed to 
delight Trot more than having a fight 
in the park with some proud, stuck-utj^ 
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clean, gentlemanly dog, that seemed to 
despise the very ground he trod upon ; 
to fly at such a dog, and roll him in the 
dust, was often only the work of a few 
seconds, when, if attacked or pursued 
by the servants, who had charge of the 
other dog, Trot would run up to Little 
Blue Hood, and in her dear arms find 
safe protection. Nay, so polite were some 
of the ladies, and she so little and pretty, 
that they would throw all the blame on 
their own dogs, while that rascal. Trot, 
hid his ugly head under the long lappets 
of her little blue hood, and fairly grinned 
again as he thought how well he had 
got out of another row. But one day 
" he caught a Tartar," got his ears well 
bit, and was a good dog for a week or 
two, his little mistress nursing him until he 
got well, when he broke out again worse 
than ever ; so that at last she was com- 
pelled to keep him within bounds by a 
long blue riband, which she fastened 
round his neck, and held fast in her 
hand when they walked. Now and then 
he made a tug, and gave a spring ; but 
a jerk, and " Oh, fie. Trot !" brought him 
back to subjection. 

At one time or another there was no 
doubt but that Trot had formed part of 
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the establishment of some itinerant show- 
man, street-tumbler, or Punch-and-judy- 
man, for he could perform all such tricks 
as are generally taught dogs in that kind 
of profession. He could walk about on 
his hinder legs, upright as a grenadier ; 
stand on his forelegs ; tumble ; lie down 
and pretend to be dead ; carry a stick be- 
tween his paws ; dance, after his fashion; 
and even sing, if a strain of low whining 
barks can be called by such a name. 
All these accomplishments were dis- 
covered by Little Blue Hood before the 
end of a month, and he would go through 
them all at any time at her bidding. 
Never had such laughter rang through 
that great grand west-end house, as was 
raised by Little Blue Hood and her dog, 
Trot. True to his old habits, he would 
get into the kitchen every now and then, 
where the cook seemed almost to have 
as much command over him as his little 
mistress ; and there he would sit up and 
beg, holding some delicate morsel on 
his black nose, until some number, told 
to him beforehand, was counted, when 
he threw it off, and caught it before it 
fell on the floor. These tricks made 
him a great favourite with all the ser- 
vants, and if he didn^t get fat, it was not 
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through a want of good living. Trot 
displayed such a social disposition when 
at home, that he was on friendly terms 
with the cat, and they would lie on the 
fleecy rug for the hour together; even 
the parrot would now and then fraternize 
with him, though there was always 
something of a malicious leer in Poll's 
eye, as if she were thinking of their first 
fight, when he laid hold of her by the 
tail, and left only the stump behind, 
though she commenced the battle by 
biting his poor ear. 

"Ay, we shall all greatly miss the 
dog," said the footman, as they talked 
over the events of the day in the kitchen ; 
— a few hours after the little girl was 
lost. 

" Not so much as my Lady will our 
dear Little Blue Hood," said the tender- 
hearted fat cook, bursting into tears. 



^ 



CHAP. HL 

THE LITTLE BLUE HOOD. 

OW Edith, — for that was her real 
name, — came to be called Little 
Blue Hood, was through the fancy 
she took to a silk hood, of that colour, 
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her dear mother had made for her, just 
after she was strong enough to run alone 
about the large beautiful garden. It 
was a hood and cape, all in one, and 
long enough to keep the sun off her 
pretty neck and shoulders, having a rib- 
bon run into a hem, which sometimes 
was tied under her dear little dimpled 
chin. She could not bear a bonnet, it 
pricked her tiny, pearl-like ears ; as for 
a hat, she was always pulling and drag- 
ging at it, and twisting it into all manner 
of shapes, throwing both off the moment 
she was out of sight, then running in- 
doors to ask for her little blue hood. 
She took it off, and put stones in it, 
then draggled it up and down the broad 
gravel walk for a cart : she made a car- 
riage of it, and put her little white kitten 
in for a ride, though after a jolt or two 
pussy always jumped out, and preferred 
walking on the grass border to such a 
rough conveyance; and she pulled up 
the flowers, and presented them to her 
over-indulgent mother in her little blue 
hood. They bought her the costliest 
dolls, with eyes and hair of every ima- 
ginable colour, and dressed in the very 
height of fashion ; but she never seemed 
to care for them after the first few da^s^ 
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1 2 Little Blue Hood. 

nor ever fell asleep so soon as when she 
took into bed with her, for a doll, her 
little blue hood. Then, when she wore 
it, it was large and loose, and she could 
pop her pretty head in and out of it as 
quickly as a little brown mouse can peep 
in and out of its hole. From under her 
hood, her sweet face looked out like a 
beautiful flower from its calyx ; and her 
gentle eyes, half sly, half shy, seemed to 
hide themselves beneath it; while it 
threw down a soft half shadow over her 
face, mouth, fair forehead, and gave a 
darker tinge to the upper part of her 
golden hair ; then as the inside was lined 
with a warm, rich pink silk, the colour 
heightened the rosy blush of her healthy 
face, and when she sat still she looked 
like a beautiful picture set in the frame 
of her little blue hood. But the blue 
hood she wore when she went out for a 
walk or a ride with her mother, and 
which was always bordered with costly 
lace, hanging as low down behind as a 
little cloak, she never cared to put on 
when in the garden, unless they received 
visitors ; for it was always one of her old 
blue hoods that she wore to romp and 
play in, to fold up and make a seat, on 
ivhich she would sit and sing or repeat 
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the pretty childish poems her mother 
taught her. Perhaps it was wrong in 
her fond mother to indulge her so much, 
and give way to her childish fancies, but 
then she looked so pretty, and was so 
comfortable and happy in her little blue 
hood, that it would have pained her dear 
heart had she not been allowed to wear 
it, and it was a very harmless whim 
after all. Then all the ladies and gen- 
tlemen declared that nothing became her 
so well as her little blue hood, and they 
were right ; and a celebrated painter, who 
wanted a model for his picture of Titania 
and her fairies, drew her sweet face for 
his Fairy Queen, seated on a bed of 
flowers, Ind peeping from out her little 
blue hood. And so she was known, and 
so she was called by all the friends of 
her parents Little Blue Hood ; nor did 
the servants amongst themselves, or 
when she herself was only present, men- 
tion her by any other name than that of 
Little Blue Hood. And after Trot 
found a new home with her, and became 
her inseparable companion, visitors who 
called always inquired after Little Blue 
Hood and her dog. 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE OLD KIDNAPPER. 

;HE father of Little Blue Hood had 
formerly been an eminent cx)un'* 
sellor, with so large a practice 
that he could not at last accept half the 
briefs that were offered him. At the 
time his little daughter was missing, he 
held a very high legal office under the 
crown, and just before his marriage was 
knighted. During his practice at the 
bar, he held a brief for the old woman ; 
but his client had sworn to so many false- 
hoods in her attempt to recover a pro- 
perty to which she had not even a shadow 
of a claim, that he threw up his brief in 
disgust the moment he heard the oppo- 
site counsel's defence. From that hour 
the woman hated him, said that he had 
sold her cause and ruined her, and that 
she would have her revenge on him 
somehow, if even she had to wait for 
years. This bad woman had gone to 
his chambers several times, and made so 
great a disturbance, saying that she 
knew he was in when he was on circuit, 
that at last one of the clerks gave her in 
charge of the police, and she was sent to 
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prison. The counsellor, on hearing of 
this, expressed his regret at what had 
happened ; and said an asylum would 
have been a more fitting place for the 
woman, as he did not believe she was at 
all right in her mind. In prison she 
nursed the thoughts of her revenge, was 
sullen and silent, and refused to see the 
chaplain, and when she came out was 
lost sight of. The charitable counsellor 
inquired after her in vain, for he was 
anxious to render her some little assist- 
ance. 

Years passed away, and that bad- 
hearted woman grew older, and worse, 
never losing sight all the time of the 
gentleman, who she said had ruined and 
imprisoned her. She saw him rise to 
his high position, heard the name of the 
titled and beautiful lady he had married, 
went to look at the large grand mansion 
in which they lived, and uttering some 
terrible threat, as she saw their carriage 
drive up to the door, shook her withered 
old fist at it. The counsellor would not 
have known her then, had she come 
close up and spoken to him, so much 
had she altered for the worse. Some 
find pleasure in doing good ; others a 
wicked delight in doing evil. Some are 
naturally kind ; others tvatwr^Scj cx>^!^* | 
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The father of Little Blue Hood was al- 
ways studying to do good. That bad 
old woman's mind was ever filled with 
the thought of doing evil. There was 
no doubt a touch of craziness about the 
old woman; but she still retained the 
same roguish cunning which long years 
before had so far blinded a clever soli- 
citor, as to induce him, at a great loss, to 
undertake the recovery of the property 
already alluded to. She had many a 
time seen Little Blue Hood with her 
parents, had followed the carriage through 
many a square and street, and hung 
about the house in which she lived, both 
by day and by night, for many a long 
hour together, endeavouring to obtain a 
chance of stealing her. She carried a 
folded bonnet and an old cloak to dis- 
guise the child the moment she saw a 
chance of seizing her, and thought how 
if she once got them on, she might cry 
and scream as loud as she liked, for she 
had excuses enough in her wicked old 
head to answer any questioner they might 
chance to meet. 

The time came at last. Little Blue 
Hood pushed open the door of the car- 
riage, and out Trot jumped ; seeing the 
steps down, she descended, and ran after 
her dog. Trot made his way up in an 
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inn yard, under the archway of which 
the wicked old woman was watching. 
• There was no one about the yard : the 
cloak and bonnet were thrown over the 
child in an instant, though not before the 
dog had bitten her hands. The old 
woman made a stab at Trot with a long 
pair of sharp scissors she carried in her 
huge pocket, but missed him. " Oh, do 
not hurt my poor dog," said the little 
girl, "and I will not cry nor make a 
noise." 

" Take him up in your arms then," 
said the savage old woman, " and come 
along with me ; and if you look at, or 
speak to anyone, or make the least noise, 
I will kill your dog." 

And so Little Blue Hood was led 
along, stifling her sobs for the sake of 
her dog, which she carried under the old 
ragged cloak, while the wicked old wo- 
man gripped her tightly by the wrist. 
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CHAP. V. 

THE LARGE HOUSE. 

,1 HAT a change had taken place 

5 in a few days in the home of 

Little Blue Hood ! The blinds 
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were drawn down, the great knocker was 
muffled, and cartloads of tan laid down 
on that side of the grand square to 
deaden the sound of passing vehicles. 
Those who came and went, on necessary 
errands, to the silent house, moved with 
noiseless steps and spoke very low, for 
the lady inside was ill, well nigh unto 
death, and from no quarter had any 
tidings come to console her, as nothing 
had either been feen nor heard of Little 
Blue Hood or her dog. 

Scores of pounds had been spent in ad- 
vertisements, and thousands upon thou- 
sands of handbills circulated, offering as 
much as five hundred pounds for the reco- 
very of the child, and a large reward for 
even any tidings of her, but no true tid- 
ings came, although there were many at- 
tempts to obtain the reward ; but the fa- 
ther of Little Blue Hood was too shrewd 
a lawyer to be easily imposed upon, and 
had a way of his own of getting at the 
truth, by asking a few plain questions. 
He felt the loss of his darling daughter 
as much as his lady did, but as he said, 
'* It will not do for me to give way too 
much, for inquiries must be made, and 
not a stone left unturned ; and these 
things will never be done properly if I 
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give up, and only sit brooding and 
mourning over the loss of our little 
angel." 

Several little girls had been found 
with light hair, and brought to the large 
house under pretence that they were lost, 
and with a hope on the part of those 
who brought them that they would at 
least receive some little reward ; but as 
these made their entrance and exits down 
and up the steps of the area, they caused 
no disturbance in any other part of the 
mansion. Amongst these were one or 
two dear little motherless girls, who 
looked as if they came from very poor 
homes ; while the women who brought 
them seemed rather anxious about being 
rewarded for the trouble, as they called 
it, though a hearty meal, and a few 
shillings distributed by the footman, sent 
them away satisfied. Yet they no more 
resembled Little Blue Hood than a 
lighted rushlight resembles the evening 
star. There was hardly a little girl lost 
for ten miles round London, but what 
was picked up and brought to the large 
house in the square. " Oh ! bother 'em," 
said the cook; "to think of that low 
washerwoman bringing that dirty little 
girl, that looked as if its face had not 
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been washed nor its hair combed for a 
week or more, and wanting to persuade 
us that it was our dear Little Blue 
Hood, and that we should see the like- 
ness in a minute, if we only washed her 
and put on nice clean clothes. A woman 
the other day brought a little girl with 
hardly a rag to her back ; but, bless her 
little heart, it wasn't the child's fault; 
and I did give her some of Little Blue 
Hood's old frocks and things that had 
been laid aside for dusters." 

Many who went by turned to look at 
the large house or pointed towards it 
while they spoke in whispers, mentioning 
the many thousands that Little Blue 
Hood would have inherited some day, 
and wondering whom it would go to if she 
never returned, for her father had mar-^ 
ried one of the wealthiest heiresses in 
England. 

And now that beautiful lady, hot with 
fever, and writhing under an aching heart, 
was laid on her restless bed, finding no 
sleep but what was produced by taking 
strong opiates — a sleep which brings no 
rest — and in which she fancied at times 
that she was with her golden-haired dar- 
ling, and that they were toiling along to- 
gether, hand in hand, over dreary and 
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dusty roads to which there seemed to be 
no end. And sometimes in this feverish, 
sleep they seemed to be separated by a 
deep dark river, on the banks of which 
they stood in a dim kind of twilight, 
beckoning one another to cross ; and then 
hideous faces appeared to rise above the 
water, and she would awake frightened, 
and begin feeling about with her hands, 
as if for something she had lost. 

The portrait of Little Blue Hood was 
now brought into her chamber, and so 
placed that she could see it, when she 
turned on her side in bed ; and when free 
from pain, she would lie and look at it for 
the hour together, until the smile on that 
pretty face seemed to brighten, and the 
light in those dear eyes became so fixed 
and intense, and full of hope, that the 
portrait almost seemed to speak to her, 
bidding her not give herself wholly up 
to despair, for they would live to meet 
again, and be clasped in one another's 
arms. And now and then, after such a 
reverie, she would doze away a few mi- 
nutes tranquilly, and instead of ftum- 
bling along dark wild troubled ways 
with her child, fancy they were sitting 
together among flowers in the sunshine, 
listening to the murmuring of pleasant 
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streams, and the singing of sweet birds, 
and when she awoke she would weep to 
find it was only a dream. 

That large house, so filled with joy- 
ous noise when Trot and his little mis- 
tress came bounding in out of the garden, 
the one barking and the other shouting, 
singing, or laughing, while the deep well- 
staircase echoed back the sound, and the 
parrot screamed to join them, and the 
pretty canaries began singing in their 
cages ; that large house had now lost 
its cheerful voice, and the only sounds 
heard in the upper rooms were low whis- 
pers. 

The servants moved about almost 
as noiselessly as if they walked with 
feathered feet, and not a door creaked on 
its hinges, when either opened or shut. 

There were policemen outside, and 
no cry of busy trade was permitted to 
break the silence of that large square, 
every resident of which respected the 
gentle lady, and had, at one time or an- 
other, exchanged a kind greeting with 
Little Blue Hood and her dog inside the 
green inclosure. Even the poor gar- 
dener, who attended to the shrubs and 
flowers in the square, came morning af- 
ter morning to the area steps, to inquire 
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if anything had been heard of Little Blue 
Hood. " Bless her heart alive/* said one 
of the gardeners, an old grey-headed 
man, " it used to cheer me up as much 
as a pint of beer does, when I am very 
tired, and very thirsty, to hear her pretty 
tongue rattle along, saying such droll 
things at times, and making her dog do 
such pretty tricks, that I fairly laughed 
again. How we all do miss.her, surely* 
I wish she had only been left to run 
about your own garden, of trusted to 
our care in the square, she would have 
never been lost — never been lost. But 
God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb." And many another as humble 
as the poor old gardener, came to the 
large house daily to inquire after Little 
Blue Hood and her dog. 



CHAP. VL 

THE OLD woman's HOME. 

^ ITH the large old flapping bon- 
% 7) net hiding nearly the whole of 




her dear sorrowful face,, and the 
long shabby cloak concealing her 
dress, Little Blue Hood was dragged 
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along by the old woman over Westmin- 
ster Bridge, and into the New Cut, long 
before any information of her loss had 
reached the police stations in that lo- 
cality. Though her little arms ached and 
she was compelled to put Trot down, the 
faithful dog stuck to her as close as her 
own shadow. Scarcely a head was turn- 
ed to look at the old woman or child, as 
they passed along this poor neighbour- 
hood, and made their way into one of the 
back streets ; so much were they dressed 
like other women and children, with 
which the narrow pavements swarmed. 

They could hardly get along, so much 
was their path encumbered by the ven- 
dors of fried fish, whelks, baked-potatoes, 
and vegetables — the refuse of which lit- 
tered every few yards they traversed, 
while bundles of wood and lumps of coal 
projected from the entrance of open 
sheds, and compelled them every now 
and then to turn out of the foot- way. 

They passed along streets where half 
the tumble-down houses were empty, and 
those that were inhabited had never been 
painted for years, the wood-work looking 
like grey dry bones round the window- 
panes. 

And in these poor streets lived sweeps 
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and night-men — men who spent their 
days underground flushing the sewers, 
costermongers and their donkeys, with 
their wives and children — all under the 
same roof ; and others who got their liv- 
ing by disreputable means, when they 
were out of prison. Those who lived in 
the same house, often knew nothing of one 
another, as each family, or individual^ 
renting a separate room, had their own 
keys, paid their rent to the collector, who 
came round once a week, and required 
only a week's notice if they wanted to 
leave. The tenant of one room did not 
know how the occupier of the next got a 
living ; and very often they did not even 
know one another's names. 

Some went out early of a morning, 
and returned late at night, and it was 
the business of no one to inquire 
whither they went, nor whence they 
came. Now and then, if a glimmer 
was seen through some chink at night, 
and some one came in, in the dark, and 
could not find a match, a light might be 
asked for, which was often only given by 
a hand through a narrow opening of the 
door, and saving when they went to the 
water-butt at the back, or to hang a few 
rags in the yard, that was all they saw 
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of one another, sometimes for weeks to- 
gether. 

As for the old woman, she spoke to 
no one, nor made neighbours of any- 
body. Once she was ill, and a little girl 
came to attend on her ; but she received 
orders to speak to no one, and obeyed. 
She was the daughter of an old servant, 
who had lived with the old woman in 
her prosperous days. 

Even now, she was not without mo- 
ney, though the sum was small, and 
when that was gone she knew not where 
she could obtain another shilling. There 
was only another tenant in the four- 
roomed house in which she occupied an 
apartment, and he was employed on the 
roads, and, excepting on a Sunday, never 
hardly came home in the day-time, so 
that half the house was empty, like many 
others in that poor neighbourhood. 

If any one did turn to notice the old 
woman and child enter the house, they 
took Little Blue Hood for the child who 
had been with her while she was ill, who 
was very little of her age, though nearly 
three years older than pretty Edith. 

Trot made himself at home at once, 
by coiling himself up on the little morsel 
of carpet that covered the hearth ; while 
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Little Blue Hood seated herself on a 
hassock, which the old woman dusted 
before she let the child sit on it, for 
everything in her room was clean. 

The child watched her, as she took 
a bundle of wood out of a cupboard 
in which she also kept her coals, and 
lighting her fire, placed the kettle on it 
Nor was it until the fire had burnt up 
and warmed the apartment, that she took 
off the old cloak and bonnet, then taking 
a little dark frock and other things out 
of a drawer, she aired them well before 
the fire, and said " You must wear these 
now. I have kept them a long time for 
you/' And she took off her little blue 
hood and frock, and dressed her like a 
poor person's child. Trot looking on all 
the time, but neither barking nor growl- 
ing, for the tears his little mistress shed, 
fell in silence, and when she was dressed 
he jumped up and sat on her lap. 

Her heart was too full, and she had no 
appetite to partake of the tea the old wo^ 
man made ; but Trot began to beg as soon 
as he saw the bread and butter ; but she 
shook her head, and said " No \ then 
pointed to her hand where he had bit 
her. 

"He will never do so again," said 
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Little Blue Hood. Let him have my 
tea, he's hungry." 

Without replying, the old woman 
handed her the plate of bread and but- 
ter; and after he was satisfied and had 
lapped some milk and water, he began 
to tumble and dance on his hind legs, 
as if to cheer up his pretty mistress. 

The eyes of the old woman lighted 
up as she sipped her tea, and watched 
the child and dog, for the thought en- 
tered her head in a moment, that, after 
a little practice, money might be ob- 
tained through their performance ; and, 
she muttered to herself, " Her father was 
the cause of my ruin, and I will make 
her and the dog support me ; that shall 
be my revenge." 

The day wore on ; the evening began 
to close in; there was no pleasant square 
to look over and watch the sunset, no 
long garden to give her dog»a run in be- 
fore she went to bed, for the blind was 
drawn down, and she only saw the day 
darken by watching the deepening sha* 
dows on the walls, until at last she fell 
asleep with the dog in her arms. 

At length, the old woman undressed 
her, put her on a clean little night-gown 
and cap, and drew down the bed-clothes. 
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Little Blue Hood stood still for a mo- 
ment, with her bare feet on the floor, 
and said, " Please, I haven't said my 
prayers." 

" Then say them to yourself," replied 
the old woman, sharply. " I never say 



mme." 



So Little Blue Hood knelt on the nar- 
row strip of carpet beside the bed, and, 
with clasped hands, whispered her pray- 
ers ; while Trot sat close beside her, 
never once moving until she arose, when 
the old v/oman had no sooner drawn the 
clothes over her than he jumped upon 
the bed, and coiled himself up between 
the wall and his little mistress. 

" I shall not have the dog on my bed," 
said the old woman, angrily, "he must 
sleep on the floor." 

"He will be as still as a mouse," said 
Little Blue Hood, "and never stir all 
night if I have my arm round him ;" and 
she kissed the dog as she folded her arm 
round him, and felt that she was not yet 
wholly friendless. 

The old woman attempted to drive 
him off the bed, but saw that he would 
fly at her if she persisted, so sat down, 
and left him undisturbed. 

So Little Blue Hood lay, her cheeks 
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wet with tears, repeating the prayers to 
herself, with Trot folded in her arms, 
until sleep sealed up her gentle eyes ; 
and she dreamed that she was hanging 
around her mother's neck, and fancied in 
her sleep that she was singing to her. 
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CHAP. VII. 

THE DISGUISE. 

)HE old woman folded up neatly 
the whole of the clothes the child 
wore when she stole her, and 
placed them carefully in a drawer, pin- 
ning up separately the little blue hood 
in a clean paper. Those she was to wear 
on the morrow she also folded as neatly, 
and placed on a chair, then sat down 
with her elbows resting on her knees, 
and her hands supporting her chin, and 
gazed motionless into the fire. There 
the old woman sat brooding to herself, 
and revolving in her mind what she 
should do to prevent the discovery of 
the child, well knowing that a great re- 
ward would be offered, and that hun- 
dreds of people would be out on the 
search for her in every direction. 

"I will dye her hair black,'* said the 
old woman to herself, "and stain her 
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neck, face, and hands with the juice of 
walnuts, until she is as brown as a gipsy 
child, and her own mother would not be 
able to recognise her, unless she was very 
near, and heard her voice. She shall 
hold the dog, and every white patch 
about him I will also dye ; then they 
may offer their rewards for their fine 
child with golden hair, and a black and 
white dog, and I will read the bills while, 
they are standing beside me." 

Then she rubbed her skinny hands 
together over the fire, as if delighted at 
the wickedness she had plotted, feeling 
satisfied that it would almost be impos- 
sible to detect Little Blue Hood and her 
dog under such a disguise. 

In the morning, the old woman went 
out noiselessly and purchased the neces- 
sary ingredients^ and returned by the 
time the child awoke, bringing with her 
some meat for the dog, which Trot de- 
voured with great relish, then wagged 
his tail for more. Little Blue Hood 
thanked her for being so kind to her dog, 
and as she brought her a hot French 
roll, sat down and made a hearty break- 
fast. 

" I shall always be kind to both you 
and the dog,'* said the old woman, 
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" while you do everything I wish. But if 
you cry, or want to leave me, or ever 
speak to anybody when we are out, I 
will send away your dog, and as for you*' 
— she looked at the child and said, "you 
will learn to love me." 

Little Blue Hood submitted to have 
her hair dyed, and her fair face and arms 
stained without a murmur; and as for 
Trot, he laid quietly in her arms, and 
never attempted to escape when she 
shifted him, while the old woman applied 
the brush to every part where there was 
a speck of white. As the dye dried up 
in a few moments, it neither endangered 
the health of the child or the dog ; and 
after being applied two or three times, 
the hair of both was of a raven black- 
ness, while the skin of Little Blue Hood 
was of a rich deep olive. 

On the fourth day, the old woman 
went out fearlessly with Little Blue 
Hood and her dog for a walk around 
the neighbourhood; and in the shop 
windows, and on the walls of the prin- 
cipal streets, saw the bills offering five 
hundred pounds reward for the discovery 
of the little girl she then held by her 
hand. ** It is a deal of money," she 
thought to herself; "and I might get 
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my old servant to say she had found 
the child, and then keep out of the way 
until she obtained the reward, and give 
her a portion of it, for but little would 
content her. But revenge is sweeter to 
me than money, and her father threw up 
my cause, then sent me to prison. Oh ! 
the miserable hours I passed within those 
walls. No; I will not be tempted by 
the reward ; keeping his child will give 
him the heartache for many a long day, 
and that will be some consolation for 
what he has caused me to suffer. I wish 
she had no mother alive, for her mother 
never did me any injury." 

How new and strange did everything 
appear to that dear girl! She saw 
children but little bigger than herself 
going of errands, and making purchases, 
haggling for a farthing out of the dried 
rasher of bacon, picking pieces out of 
the loaves and drinking the beer they 
were taking home ; and when one bare- 
footed child came running up, and bit a 
piece off the end of her farthing sugar- 
stick, and wanted to put it in her mouth, 
Little Blue Hood gave her the penny 
the old woman had put into her own 
hand to spend in whatever she might 
take a fancy to. The old woman told 
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her she should not give her any more 
money to spend if she wasted it in that 
way; then added a silent rebuke, by 
going up to a cat's-meat shop and pur- 
chasing some meat for Trot. 

After questioning the child, the old 
woman found that she knew several 
tunes, and could sing them in her pretty 
way; and when once her little tongue 
was loose it ran on, and she said, " I saw 
a little girl one day, no bigger than I am, 
dancing and playing a tambourine, and 
Ma promised she would buy me one 
some day, so that I might play it and 
dance with Trot, and said she would 
teach me a many more tunes." 

" If you are very good," replied the 
old woman, " I. will buy you a tambourine 
to play on and dance with Trot; you 
already know plenty of tunes." 

Little Blue Hood thanked her, and 
took hold of her hand kindly for the 
first time. A strange change came over 
the old woman's countenance as she took 
the child's hand within her own, and she 
felt something like a choking sensation 
before giving utterance to the falsehood 
that was on her lips, and then she said : 
** Edith, do you know that I am your 
poor old grandmother ?" 
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" My grandmother has been dead, oh ! 
such a long while, replied the child; 
" and her picture is in the drawing-room. 
Ma often showed it me, and would sit 
still and look at it such a long time." 

" But you had two grandmothers," 
said the old woman. Little Blue Hood 
shook her head, and then she knew that 
the falsehood she had told could not be 
detected by the child, and so she said : 
" That picture is the portrait of your 
Ma's mother. I am your father's mother 
and your other grandmother. Now you 
know why I have brought you to live 
with me." 

The child sat silent, and full of thought 
for the space of a minute or more, then 
said, " Yes, you were very ill, and went 
\^ere it was always warm, a long way 
off over the sea, and have come back 
again. But why did you not come to 
my father's ; to those two pretty rooms, 
one looking over the square, and the 
other windows I used to see from the 
garden, and which are always called 
grandmother^s rooms ?" 

" Because I lost my money over the 
sea, and came back poor," answered the 
old woman; "and knew your father 
would not be kind to me. You would 
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not be unkind to your mother, would 
you, were she old and poor like me ?" 

" No ; I should love her more, and 
give her all my money, and all my toys, 

and I should ." But the tender 

heart of Little Blue Hood was too full 
for her to say what more she should do, 
were her dear mother old and poor, so 
she burst into tears, and buried her 
pretty face in the old woman's lap. The 
wicked old hypocrite kept saying, " Don't 
cry, dear, and break grandmother^s 
heart,'' all the while stroking her hair. 

At last she took out her little hand- 
kerchief, dried her eyes, and said, " Fa- 
ther loves me dearly. We will go home ; 
I will take you to your pretty rooms, 
play the tambourine dear mother wiU 
buy me, and Trot shall dance with me, 
and father will love you because you are 
my grandmother, and you shall go with 
us in the carriage. Lock the door, and 
let us all go now." 

" Yes, we will some day," answered 
the old woman. " But you must have 
your tambourine, and we will first go out 
into the pleasant fields, where there are 
birds and flowers, and you shall play and 
dance to me there. You will like that, 
will you not ?" 
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" I shall like it very much,*' replied 
Little Blue Hood, " because it will be 
like our large garden at home. And this 
house is so dark, and there are no trees. 
When shall we go ?" 

" As soon as you can play your tam- 
bourine," replied the old woman; " I 
will buy you one to-morrow." 

And so without a shadow of suspicion 
on the part of Little Blue Hood, she 
learnt to dance and play the tambourine, 
to the great delight of Trot, and with a 
hope that she should soon be taken home 
by the wicked old woman, who by telling 
• falsehoods had got her to believe that 
she was her grandmother. 



CHAP. VIII. 

MAKING PREPARATION. 

)ROT had a gay little hat and coat 
made for him, which fastened un- 
der his throat and under his loins, 
and Little Blue Hood laughed, with some- 
thing of her old merry home-laugh, the 
first time she saw him stand up to dance 
with her ; he had such a droll look with 
his fore paws hanging down, and wore 
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his new dress as if he had been used to 
it all his life, and didn't mind it at all. 

He didn't know what to make of the 
tambourine at first, but he soon got used 
to it, and no sooner saw it in the hands 
of his little mistress, than up he jumped, 
and began bobbing about on his hind- 
legs in a moment. The hat seemed to be 
rather in the way when he tumbled, 
and he was made to understand that 
when he commenced this part of the 
performance, he was to take it off, which 
he did very nimbly with his fore paws, 
and that was called "making a bow to 
the ladies," and no sooner were those 
words uttered by Little Blue Hood, than 
off went Trot's hat. Then he was taught 
to put the string behind his neck, and let 
the hat rest on one of his fore paws, and 
so carry it before him with die crown 
downwards. 

Dainty bits were put into it for him 
to eat, as a reward, and he became 
so perfect that, when he was hungry, 
and could get hold of his hat, he would 
carry it before him and begin to b^, 
walking round the table on his hind legs. 

Never was so perfect a little beggar 
made of a dog before, as Edith made of 
Trot, from hints given her by the old 
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woman, and her own natural drollery ; 
and often when after dancing she laid 
down her tambourine, he would give a 
merry "bow-wow-wow," which was his 
way of crying " bravo — encore." 

There was something very graceful in 
her manner of dancing, in the way she 
threw back her pretty head, and raised 
her arms, while beating the tambourine, 
her long hair flying about with the mo- 
tion, and her eyes sparkling again with 
delight, as she watched the strange an- 
tics of Trot, who looked as grave as an 
old monk while he went round and 
round, with his tail sweeping the floor, 
and his little hat falling ofl* at times. 

For the child, the old woman pur- 
chased several yards of muslin, to make 
her dancing frocks, and these she orna- 
mented with spangles and other such 
like tinsel decorations; also buying for 
her pink silk stockings and little white 
boots, which contrasted strongly with her 
tawny face, neck, and arms, giving her 
quite a foreign look with her long hair 
now dyed a beautiful rich black. 

She was soon perfect enough to beat 
time to her measured steps on the tam- 
bourine, and even Trot caught enough 
of the tune to move his hind legs more 
rapidly when she quickened the beat* 
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Bits of drapery had also been placed 
on the chairs, and as he moved from one 
seat to another, with his hat before him, 
he was taught to make a bow before 
each chair, which he did by shaking his 
head. Money was also dropped into his 
hat, and although he persisted for some 
time in taking whatever was put into it 
to his pretty mistress — unless it was food 
— he was at last made to deliver his hat 
to the old woman, who returned it after 
she had taken out the money. 

" The ladies and gentlemen will put 
plenty of money in Trot's hat, to buy him 
meat with when we go out visiting," said 
the artful old woman, " and I shall save 
it all for him." And she never breathed 
a word to Little Blue Hood about their 
performance bringing in money for any 
other purpose, and she well knew that 
the affectionate child would do anything, 
that laid in her power, for her dog. 

What stories were told to win the af- 
fection of Little Blue Hood, after she got 
her to believe she was her grandmother, 
by that deceitful old woman, can hardly 
be conceived. She told the child that 
when she left England to go abroad for 
her health, she was only a little baby in 
long clothes ; and that she should never 
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have brought her away, had not her 
father refused to let her see her after 
ishe returned. 

And Little Blue Hood believed all 
she said ; for, never having told a wilful 
falsehood in her life, no such thought 
entered her innocent mind, as that her 
pretended grandmother was constantly 
telling her lies to win her pity and love, 
to serve her own wicked and selfish ends. 

At last, the child began to think her 
father was very unkind to his aged 
mother, and this puzzled her very much, 
as he was so kind to everybody, and so 
charitable to the poor, and loved her 
so dearly. But the idea entered her 
mind, and the old woman deepened the 
impression she saw she had made, by 
adding falsehood to falsehood, until at 
last the child showed less regret at the 
thought of leaving her father, while her 
wish to see her dear mother was un- 
abated. 

Had she been older and able to reason, 
she would have sat down and recalled 
everything she could remember in con- 
nection with her father's character, and 
would soon have convinced herself that 
the old woman's assertions were as false 
as if she had said that when the sun 
shone it made the earth dark. 
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Every necessary preparation had been 
made for some days, when one evening 
the old woman went out after tea, leaving 
the child to amuse herself with her dog, 
and promising to bring in something 
very nice for supper when she came 
back. She was gone a long time, and 
when ^he returned, she said, " You shall 
have your pretty frock on to-morrow, and 
I am going to give you a ride in a steam- 
packet, where you will see a great many 
ladies and gentlemen with their children, 
and you are to show them how beauti- 
fully you can dance, and all the tricks 
Trot can do. Will it not be pleasant ? 

Little Blue Hood was delighted at the 
thought of such a pleasant trip. The boat 
was hired by a party of publicans for an 
excursion to Gravesend and back, and the 
old woman had obtained permission to 
show her little performance on board. 



CHAP. IX. 

THE FIRST PERFORMANCE. 

|HE old woman. Little Blue Hood, 
and Trot were among the earliest 
arrivals, and took their places on 
a seat near the entrance of the best cabin 
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of the steamboat, Trot hiding himself 
under the cloak of his little mistress, and 
poking his old-fashioned head out every 
now and then to see what was going on. 
The dog^s hat and the tambourine were 
concealed under the old woman's cloak ; 
his new jacket he wore, and the child 
had put on her dancing dress. 

The excursionists soon began to arrive : 
the women were fine pordy dames, expen- 
sively if not tastefully dressed ; the chil- 
dren also were clean, healthy, and happy; 
while their husbands, having for one day 
left their bars to the care of their ser- 
vants, looked as if they meant to enjoy 
themselves, and were altogether as fine 
a set of "jolly fellows" as ever the sun 
shone on. A few children from the 
Licensed Victuallers' School had, at the 
request of the landlords and landladies, 
who had known their parents, been al- 
lowed to join the excursionists ; and no 
sooner did they come on board, than 
great packages of good things were 
thrust into their hands ; and one smiling 
hostess, as big round as one of Barclay's 
beer butts, thrust a packet of Banbury 
cakes into the hand of Little Blue Hood. 
Trot was out of his hiding-place in an 
instant, and begging with ail his might ; 
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and a pretty clapping of little hands and 
" Oh mys !" there was when the children 
saw him, in his spangled jacket, per- 
forming all his wonderful tricks. Men 
and women began to cluster round, and 
the children to climb on the seats ; and 
when the old woman said — ** If they 
would clear a space round the deck they 
should see her litde granddaughter 
dance with her dog," the landlords 
began to put their laughing wives out 
of the way as they would have done so 
many barrels that had stood in the road 
of customers coming to their bars. 

A gangway wa^ soon made between 
the seats all round the after-deck, and 
Little Blue Hood, slipping off her cloak, 
and with such a curtsey as is never 
taught at schools, shook the tambourine 
above her pretty head, while with a foot- 
fall almost as noiseless as the dew falling 
on the fleece of a sleeping lamb, she 
commenced dancing with a grace that 
surprised the beholders, as much as the 
bobbing about of Trot with his hat on 
delighted the children. 

Even through the dye which stained 
her cheeks, a close observer might have 
seen the colour rise when she began her 
first performance — that blush of modesty 
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which caused her to doubt her own 
ability for a moment, and was as sud- 
denly lost in the loud shouts of applause 
that greeted her. The old woman gazed 
on her in silent wonder ; she had never 
seen her do anything like it before. 

The smooth, spacious deck afforded 
ample room for her graceful movements 
everjrway, while the fresh air from the 
river, and the cheerful sunshine seemed 
to give her new inspiration. Whichever 
way she looked presented a new image 
of beauty. You could no more transfix 
her airy steps, the motion of her arms, as 
she whirled the tambourine aloft, and 
her ever- varying and graceful postures, 
than you could the twinkling of a sun- 
beam ; for before the eye had time to 
take in one position, it had changed to 
something far more beautiful. She had 
been taught by her mother, who, in the 
days of her maidenhood, was one of the 
most graceful dancers human eye ever 
dwelt upon. 

Trot also came in for his share of 
applause, and when he took off his hat 
and made a bow to the ladies there was 
such a clapping of hands as made the 
ears tingle again. Only to look at his 
droll countenance would have made a 
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grave monk laugh over his prayers. Trot 
went round as he had been taught, with 
the string of his hat slung behind his 
neck, and the crown resting on one of his 
fore paws as he carried it before him, 
while walking upright on his hind legs, 
and received nothing but silver from his 
admirers ; for the children were not al- 
lowed to contribute. 

The publicans and their wives had 
come out to spend money, and parted 
with it freely — sixpences, shillings, flo- 
rins, and even half-crowns, came tum- 
bling into the dog's hat, until it was 
nearly filled. One good-natured land- 
lord had no silver, so put in half a sove- 
reign, intending to give two shillings for 
himself and his wife ; but, no sooner did 
he attempt to take out of Trot's hat 
the eight shillings change, than the 
dog growled and showed his teeth, and 
placed his other paw over his hat to 
the great amusement of the lookers on. 

" What a capital barman he would 
make," said one; "no money returned 
after it has once passed into the till;" 
and his brother publicans laughed again, 
until the landlord himself, who was the 
victim, joined in the merriment, saying, 
" Well, it's the first time I ever trusted 
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to a dog to give me change ; but remem- 
ber, old fellow/' speaking to Trot, "when 
you come to my bar, I shall expect you 
to stand a botde of wine." 

The old woman offered to give him 
back the change after she had emptied 
the well-filled hat into her capacious 
pocket; but this the publicans would 
not allow ; for, as they said, " They had 
had fun enough for their money." Then, 
as they dropped the money into Trot's 
hat, they gave him bits of sandwiches, 
fowl, tongue, beef, sausage-rolls, and no 
end of other good things, with which 
they were well provided; for they began 
to eat and drink almost as soon as the 
boat was on her way, as many of them 
had not breakfasted. 

But, if Trot was the favourite of the 
children, Little Blue Hood won the 
hearts of the wives of the publicans. 
Her beautiful features, modest manners, 
and low sweet voice, as she replied to 
them with downcast eyes, made many a 
one wish, as they kissed her, that they 
had such a little darling to call their 
own, especially those who were childless. 
One wealthy wine-merchant came up, a 
plain, homely, kind-hearted man, and 
giving the old woman his card, said : 
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" Look you here, missus, my wife's taken 
a strange fancy to your pretty grand- 
daughter ; and if you Ve a mind to bring 
her, and both of you come and live with 
us, we'll try to make you as happy as 
the days are long. She shall be brought 
up like a lady ; and as we have no child, 
and as I am worth a few thousands, and 
we have nobody to leave it to but the 
school, we'll leave her well off when we 
are all dead and gone. Think it over, 
mother, and come any time; you shall 
both be as welcome as flowers in 
May." 

He meant what he said. They had 
buried their only child when she was 
about the same age as Little Blue H ood, 
and the wine-merchant's wife fancied she 
traced a strange resemblance in our little 
dancer to her lost daughter. But it was 
only fancy. 

Little Blue Hood and the old woman 
remained all day with the excursionists, 
and she repeated her performance in the 
cabin, on their return in the evening, 
when it was too dark to remain on deck. 
The child had money given to her, which 
she was told to keep for herself ; but on 
reaching home, she gave it all to the 
old woman, for she hardly knew the use 
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of money beyond giving it to the poor, 
as everything had beforetime been pur- 
chased for her that her heart or her eye 
desired. 

That night, while Edith was asleep, the 
old woman counted up the money for 
the first time, and said to herself, "A few 
such days as these, and we shall have 
no need to go trailing out in the cold 
dark days of winter." 

Perhaps she was thinking more of 
saving herself than of sparing Little 
Blue Hood; though, for the first time, 
she felt as kindly towards the child, while 
looking at the pile of money, as a cruel 
master does towards the donkey he has 
been beating all day, when he counts up 
the produce at night, and thinks he 
should not have been the possessor of 
such a sum, had it depended on himself, 
instead of his hard-working animal. 



CHAP. X. 

MEETING AND PARTING. 

ITTLE Blue Hood pined for the 
fresh air, the smell of green fields, 
and the wide-spreading sunshine 
the gold of heaven which is dispensed 
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alike to the evil and to the good — and 
which seemed imprisoned in the close 
courts and alleys of the old Borough, 
and beat its golden wings against the 
shattered casements and dilapidated 
door- ways, as if to get away ; and after 
a day or two the old woman gave her 
consent to the promised journey into the 
country. 

She locked up her room, and taking 
a change of clothing for the child, entered 
the first Norwood omnibus that passed, 
concealing her bundle and the tambou- 
rine under her cloak ; while Trot, as if 
fancying that he was again taking his 
usual airing in the carriage, jumped 
upon the seat, and rearing up, amused 
himself by looking out of the open win- 
dow of the omnibus, and barking at every- 
body they passed. 

That morning, the old woman was in 
one of her sullen moods, for there were 
times when, beyond a " yes" or a " no," 
she never spoke to the child for hours 
together : it may be, that during such 
intervals, the worm of remorse was gnaw- 
ing at her conscience, and .allowing her 
no rest because of the evil she was 
doing. Had a stranger seen those two 
faces in the morning sunshine, as they 
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walked along the high road that looks 
over London on the one hand, and far 
away over the pastoral scenery of Sur- 
rey and Kent on the other, he would 
have been struck by the resemblance 
they bore to the personification of Good 
and Evil, as they have been pictured in 
all ages. 

The sweet sunshine, the singfing of 
the birds, the murmur of myriads of 
insects in the air, the long leaves ever 
making a low rustle, when stirred by the 
refreshing breeze, as if they were talking 
in whispers to one another, made the 
heart of the child glad ; and she began to 
carol snatches of little songs, which she 
had caught up from her dear mother, 
and which, to a listening ear, would have 
been the sweetest music of all. 

In the countenance of the old woman 
there was nothing glad, nothing even 
hopeful, and as she looked at Little Blue 
Hood, it was with an evil eye, as if she 
not only envied, but hated her for being 
so happy : like those bad spirits who, con- 
signed to the bottomless pit for the crimes 
they committed while on earth, some- 
times rise to the surface, and catch afar off 
through the opening smoke and flame, 
dim glimpses of the golden battlements of 
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heaven, and the white-winged ranks who 
stand there amid the surrounding glory. 

Regardless of the white dust which 
curled up and drove before her, powder- 
ing all the wayside flowers, the child 
went singing along her way ; while Trot, 
at one moment gave chase to a butter- 
fly, and the next set off" in pursuit of a 
bird, going over five or six miles of 
ground to every mile they traversed, 
barking and bounding, and jumping up 
to his little mistress, who often had a 
run with him over the green wastes that 
edged the dusty highroad with a border 
of grass and flowers. Sometimes, seeing 
the old woman so sad and silent, the 
child came alongside her and slipped her 
aear little hand into the others palm, 
chatting away all the time to comfort 
her, or bringing her a few wild-flowers 
to please her, until at last the old wo- 
man's stern brow relaxed. 

" Fm sure the poor dog must be 
hungry," said the old woman, as they 
stood before a large mansion where se- 
veral ladies and gentlemen were either 
seated on the smooth lawn, or pacing 
about the broad gravel walks and shrub- 
beries. " Go inside with the dog, and I 
will come to you if they receive you 
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kindly. Put on his hat and jacket, and 
give me your cloak ; there is your tam- 
bourine. Dont be afraid; they'll no 
doubt give Trot a good dinner," and 
while she spoke she unloosed the child's 
hair, wiped the dust off her boots, and 
put the crumpled folds of her spangled 
frock into order. 

At the first beat of her tambourine 
there was a look of welcome in the coun- 
tenances of the party before the mansion, 
as if they were glad of the change ; for 
even pretty young ladies become as 
weary of hearing the same compliments, 
hour after hour, as gentlemen do in utter- 
ing them, and the presence of Little 
Blue Hood and her dog was quite a re- 
lief, for one or two of the party were 
already yawning, and wishing it were 
time for luncheon. 

It would only be a repetition of what 
took place on the steamboat to record 
the applause she won, and how well 
Trot acquitted himself, though this time 
she performed before a more discrimi- 
nating audience. 

" Were the child fair instead of dark," 
said one lady to another, " I should fancy 
it was Little Blue Hood, for she has just 
the same graceful action I have seen ia 
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that lost little darling, when dancing 
before her mother." 

The old woman, who was standing 
behind her, heard every word she said, 
and was now as anxious to put a stop to 
the performance as she had before been 
for it to commence. But the gentlemen 
cried " encore," and the ladies applauded, 
without ever thinking how much such 
exertions in the hot summer sunshine' 
wearied the pretty dancer. The master 
of the mansion, seeing that the child 
looked tired, ordered a servant to bring 
out wine, which he handed to Little 
Blue Hood himself; and when he found 
she preferred water, which was soon 
brought, and refused any refreshment for 
herself, but in her low sweet voice, and 
with eyes cast down, said, " I danced for 
you to give some dinner to my little 
dog," he patted her on the head, for he 
was fond of dogs, and ordered some cold 
meat to be given to Trot. 

It takes very little to create a sensa- 
tion, even amongst fashionable people, 
when they are moping in a country 
house ; and Little Bliie Hood, seated on 
the lawn, feeding Trot from a plate of 
cold roast beef, caused the ladies to 
gather round and admire her, and the 
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gentlemen to apply their glasses to their 
eyes and exclaim, " Quite charming ! a 
most interesting and beautiful child/' 
Another, after stooping down and exa- 
mining her through his glass, said : " A 
most singular and natural phenomenon : 
dark skin, black hair, and light-blue 
eyes: fine subject for Darwin in his 
Origin of Species ^ 

Money had again been thrown by reck- 
less if not generous hands into Trot's hat, 
and the old woman every moment became 
more anxious to get away, having reaped 
another good harvest, and becoming fear- 
ful, from the remarks already made, that 
questions might be put to her which 
would be difficult to answer, and lead in 
the end, perhaps, to discovering that she 
had stolen the child. This suspicion 
caused her to speak cross to Little Blue 
Hood, who was playing with the dog 
while she fed him, and making him do 
several little tricks which he had not 
before exhibited; until at last the old 
woman lost her temper, and taking the 
child by the arm, dragged her roughly 
away. 

On one side of the mansion was a 
swing gate, opening into a footpath that 
?ut through the corner of a wood, if so 
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small a space of ground, with its few re- 
maining trees and undergrowth of wild 
shrubbery, may be called by such a 
name ; though it was all that was left of 
what had been a large wood, only a few 
years ago, through which a railroad now 
ran, overlooking large spaces of cleared 
ground, that here and there were built 
upon. 

They had scarcely got inside the 
gate, which Little Blue Hood was in the 
act of swinging back, as she stood with 
her face to the high road, when a car- 
riage drew up, with a slackening pace, 
as if its destination was the mansion 
they had just quitted. Little Blue Hood 
raised her eyes to look at the open car- 
riage, and exclaimed, " Mother ! mo- 
ther !" throwing out her arms over the 
closed gate, as if to reach the lady in the 
carriage. At the selfsame moment of 
time the old woman also raised her eyes, 
and saw the father and mother of Little 
Blue Hood in the carriage; then seizing 
the child by the wrist, she said, hissing 
out the words through her clenched 
teeth, " Speak another word and TU 
strangle you," plunged with her into the 
dense underwood, leaving far behind the 
cry and the shriek of " My child ! my 
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child!" uttered by the mother as she 
fainted away in the arms of her husband. 

The owner of the mansion, a distin- 
guished member of parliament, and an 
intimate friend of the father of Little 
Blue Hood, had persuaded him to bring 
his lady down for a day or two, for a 
change of air and to see his roses, which 
were then in perfection. Had she ar- 
rived ten minutes earlier, she would have 
seen her daughter dancing on the lawn. 

When the mother of Little Blue Hood 
recovered from her swoon, and heard 
the remarks of the ladies and gentlemen 
who gathered around her, she was still 
of the same opinion, and in her own 
mind felt certain that it was the voice of 
her child she had heard. "Say what 
you will," she replied, " that voice pierced 
my heart. It might be a dream, for I 
think I was dozing at the time; but 
sleeping or waking, it was the voice of 
my lost darling that I heard." Her hus- 
band and the servants had also heard 
that cry of " Mother ! mother !" but hers 
was the only heart it had reached. 

Clear-headed as the father of Little 
Blue Hood was, and able to pick out a 
grain of truth from under a pile of false- 
hood, the thought that his child's skin 
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might have been stained, and her hair 
dyed, never entered his mind. Then the 
dog was black too ! and so one of the 
shrewdest lawyers in England was out- 
witted by a change so simple and easy, 
that a child might have done it, if sup- 
plied with the materials, as well as that 
treacherous and wicked old woman. He 
was ashamed to send out servants to 
search for them, after the evidence given 
by the company ; and even the lady, who 
had remarked how much the dark child's 
dancing reminded her of Little Blue 
Hood, was convinced through the cross- 
examination of the clever lawyer, that 
there was no resemblance at all between 
the two ; while the gentleman, who no- 
ticed her beautiful light-blue eyes, almost 
began to think that they must have been 
as black as sloes, after he had been ques- 
tioned by the child's father. 

And how often do we meet with peo- 
ple like the father of Little Blue Hood, 
who are too clever by half ? and who, if 
told that you had seen a rainbow in the 
sky, would have argued for the hour to- 
gether that you ought not to believe 
your eyes, unless you could prove what 
material it was made of. If, instead of 
displaying his skill in cross-examining 
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his friend's visitors, he had sent out at 
once to search for the old woman and 
child, he would have recovered his 
daughter, and brought back happiness to 
the heart of his disconsolate lady, whose 
beautiful face had never been lighted up 
with a smile since the day she lost her 
dear Little Blue Hood. 




CHAP. XI. 

DEAF AND DUMB. 

HE whole nature of that bad old 
woman, instead of having under- 
gone a change, was now revealed 
in its true and hideous light, as clutching 
Little Blue Hood by the wrist, she 
dragged her through the dense under- 
wood, regardless of the thorns and bram- 
bles that scratched and tore the arms 
and legs of the child, and which in her 
passion she herself did not feel at the 
time, though her wrinkled old limbs felt 
the pain afterwards. 

Avarice was now added to her other 
evil motives for retaining the child, for 
the sums of money she obtained, through 
her performance, trebled her most remote 
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calculations. And then to think how 
near she was losing her, and how severe 
a punishment she must have received 
had the carriage arrived only one minute 
earlier while they had been on the open 
highroad. " I never thought of her 
voice," said the old woman to herself; 
" there is no staining or dying that. But 
in future, excepting when we are alone, 
she must appear deaf and dumb. I will 
make her do that." 

When they arrived at an open space 
in the wood, the savage old woman said, 
" Sit down. What are you crying for ?" 

" Because I want to go to my mother, 
and you have hurt me with the sharp 
thorns," replied Little Blue Hood, while 
Trot reared up, and began to lick off 
the tears as they trickled down her 
cheeks. 

" Have I not told you that when the 
time comes we will both go to her," said 
the old woman. " The time has not yet 
come. You want to leave your poor old 
grandmother to go wandering about all 
alone, until she loses herself, and lies 
down somewhere to die where nobody 
will find her." 

" I do not want to leave you," replied 
the child, " but to take you with me to 
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my mother, and I am sure father will be 
kind to you/' 

" I hate your father," answered the 
old woman savagely ; " and would sooner 
see you dead and buried than let you 
return to him. Yes, buried alive ; for I 
icould not find in my heart to kill you.'* 

" Buried alive T exclaimed the child, 
looking at the old woman horror-stricken. 
" Oh ! that would be very dreadful !" 

" Yes ; you would lie there covered 
up in a little churchyard,** continued the 
old woman, " and nobody would know 
that you were there. You would hear 
the bells ring, and feel the shaking of the 
ground above you as the people walked 
over your grave to go to church ; but 
they would not hear you, however loud 
you might shout. And there would be 
no light, nor anything for you to eat or 
drink, though you would be both hungry 
and thirsty; and would only have the 
dead outside you for company." 

The child shuddered as she cast down 
her eyes, then said, "Oh, do not bury 
me alive. I will do 'all you tell me, and 
be very good. I am not afraid to die, 
because I say my prayers, and shall go 
to heaven. But to lie in the cold dark 
ground alive and hear the bells ring and 
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the people all walking and talking abov6 
me in the sunshine, would be worse than 
if you killed me with your sharp scissors, 
as you said you would Trot;" and she 
drew closer to the old woman, while she 
pleaded so pitifully, trembling as she ven- 
tured to take hold of her wrinkled hand, 

" I love you too well to injure a single 
hair of your pretty head," said the cruel 
old hypocrite, " and it is only when I 
fear that I may lose you, that I seem to 
wish you dead. Promise to obey me in 
everything I may wish you to do, and 
we shall soon return to your mother, 
never to leave her any more." 

" I promise to obey you in everything," 
said Little Blue Hood, " for I know you 
will not wish me to do anything that is 
wrong or wicked." 

" Then hear me,'* said the old woman, 
fixing one of her cruel looks on the child, 
" you must appear to be deaf and dumb, 
never seeming to hear anything, what- 
ever people may say." 

The tears again fell like rain, and at 
last she said, " But may \ not talk to 
my dog." 

" No, you must never speak at all," 
said the old woman, ** excepting when I 
tell you ; and that will only be when 
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there is no one by to hear you but my- 
self. You are to be the little deaf and 
dumb dancing girl. There, you can talk 
to Trot now as much as you like, but 
after we are oiit of this wood, you must 
not utter a single word again, until I bid 
you speak." 

Little Blue Hood took the food the 
old woman gave her for her dinner, and 
went to the farthest side of the open 
green space, and there sat down under 
a tree, her heart too sad to allow of her 
tasting a morsel ; and, as she fed Trot, 
who seemed always to be hungry, she 
stroked him, and said, " I am never to 
talk to you anymore. Trot, only when 
we are by ourselves ; but you will love 
me all the same, will you not? and know 
what I mean v/hen I only look at you, 
and never leave me to run far away and 
be lost, because I must not call to you to 
come back again ? No, you will be a 
good dog, and know that though I must 
not speak, I shall always be thinking of 
you, and dear mother and father, and 
home. And when we see dear mother 
again, we will run to her and jump into 
the carriage, and tell the coachman to 
gallop with us all the way home; for 
grandmother does not love us as dear 
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mother does, who always liked to hear 
me talk and sing. And now kiss me; 
for I must not speak to you anymore to- 
day." 

Trot touched her deai* face with his 
black nose, looking as if he understood 
every word she said, and a great deal 
more, for running to where there was an 
opening between the trees, he began to 
bark, as if he would have said, " Let's be 
off down here ; the old woman can't catch 
us if we run our fastest ; and I don^t like 
her ways at all. I knew the horses the 
moment I saw 'em ; for I've often had a 
sleep beside them in the stable. Come 
along, ril run up to the door and give a 
bark, and your mother will soon come 
out. It isn't very far." And Trot ran 
some distance along the entangled foot- 
path, as if to show her the way ; then, 
finding that she did not follow him, 
came galloping back again. 

When Little Blue Hood sat down be- 
side the old woman, and looked at her 
care-worn and sorrowful countenance, 
her heart reproached her for entertain- 
ing for a moment the thought of run- 
ning away and leaving her, and she said, 
" Never mind, if I see my mother, I will 
not call to her, nor go away until you go 
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with me ; but will be kinder t6 you than 
my father is, if you will love me." And 
so saying, she laid her head down in the 
old woman's lap, and was soon asleep ; 
for the long walk, and dancing on the 
lawn, had wearied her. 

The old woman answered not a word i 
though she showed some little kindness 
in throwing a corner of her cloak over 
the face of the child while she slept, to 
shelter her from the noonday sun. Trot, 
also, coiled himself up into a ball, and 
was soon sound asleep at the feet of 
Little Blue Hood. 




CHAP. XH. 

THE SILENT JOURNEY. 

|ANY a picturesque village and 
tranquil homestead did they 
pass, in the course of the week 
they spent in wandering about the bor- 
ders of Kent and Surrey; and the old 
woman collected large sums at times, 
before respectable houses, for the per- 
formance of Little Blue Hood and her 
dog. 

She generally halted early in the even- 
ing, at any clean quiet roadside cottage 
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that took her fancy, always paying liber- 
ally for the accommodation, on condi- 
tion that she and the child had a room 
to themselves. Many a dainty morsel, 
which she shared with Trot, was given 
to that beautiful child ; and many a kind 
eye looked suspiciously on the old wo- 
man, and had their doubts about Little 
Blue Hood being deaf and dumb, through 
the changes they saw take place in her 
sweet face, when they asked questions 
about her ; to which, if the old woman 
made answer at all, she only told false- 
hoods. 

Often was the child about to return 
thanks to those who were so kind to 
her and her -dog, and the words would 
sometimes spring unaware to her lips, 
for hers was a most grateful heart ; but 
only rn one or two instances did slie for- 
get herself, during the first and second 
day, and that happened at places where 
the old woman had not stated that she 
was deaf and dumb ; for unless ques- 
tioned, she rarely spoke a word. Her 
threats, after she had so far forgotten 
herself, so frightened Little Blue Hood, 
that at last she never opened her lips to 
utter a word, unless when the old woman 
told her she might talk. She saw num- 
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berless things in the green out-of-door 
world that she had never seen before, 
and wanted to know all about them, but 
her pretty lips were sealed, and she dare 
not ask a single question. The cattle 
lowed, the lambs bleated, the bees hum- 
med among the wayside flowers, while 
the butterflies flew round and round as 
they played with one another; and though 
sometimes she could not help pulling at 
the old woman's cloak, and pointing with 
her little finger for her to look, she kept 
her promise, and never spoke a word. 

That sweet voice, which, to her mo- 
ther's ear, made the most delicious music 
that ever filled it, was now hushed 
through awe of that cruel old woman, 
vf^o would not allow her to give utter- 
ance to her feelings; but dragged her 
along the dusty roads in silence, and so 
wrapped in her own thoughts at times, 
that however weary, hungry or thirsty, 
uie diild might be, she paid no regard 
to ier. 

Her little heart would have broken 
through sorrow at remaining silent so 
long, had she not now and then ma- 
n^ned to run on beyond hearing of the 
old woman after Trot, and talked to her 
dog. If at such times a word or two 
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caught the old woman's ear, she said no- 
thing ; for it was only in lonesome and 
out-of-the-way places that she allowed 
Little Blue Hood to run after and play 
with her dog ; and in doing this, she had 
a selfish motive, well knowing that if she 
lessened the attachment which existed 
on both sides between the child and dog, 
they would not be likely to perform so 
well together. 

Though the child had a brave little 
heart, yet there were times, when she 
danced on the dry white highways of the 
village streets, that the dust, raised by 
the rapid motion of her graceful steps, 
almost choked her, and made even Trot 
sneeze again ; but she pressed her dear 
lips tightly together, and as the kind- 
hearted village-women seldom failed in 
offering her a cup of milk, she drank, 
and tried to forget her troubles. 

Often, when walking beside the old 
woman in silence, she repeated to her- 
self the pretty prayers and little hymns 
her mother and her nurse had taught 
her ; and as she raised her blue eyes to 
the sky, fancied, at times, she saw white- 
winged angels bending over her in the 
forms of the silver clouds, and those 
seemed to be her great Comforters. . 
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Sometimes they sat down and ate 
their noonday meal in the pleasant hay- 
fields, where the wild-roses were blow- 
ing all about the hedges, and the golden- 
belted bees buried their heads in the 
crimson-streaked flowers of the wood- 
bine, while near at hand the tall scarlet 
foxgloves shot up like pillars of flame. 
And Little Blue Hood would gather 
trails of the pink convolvulus, and inter- 
mix them with the blue cyanus or corn- 
flower, weaving between sprigs of the 
deeply-crimsoned pimpernel, and so mak- 
ing a wreath to bind about her hair, in 
which she would dance at times, until 
nearly every bloom had fallen out or 
faded. She had a fine natural taste of 
her own in arranging the various colours 
of wild flowers, and many a shilling 
foimd its way into the old woman's 
pocket when the child, with a graceful 
curtsy, presented her nosegays to the 
ladies, who often expressed their delight 
at seeing wild flowers arranged so taste- 
fuUy. 

Trot's greatest delight seemed to be 
getting into a field where there was a 
flock of sheep and lambs, or jumping 
into a pond among the ducks and geese ; 
and however loud the old woman might 
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call, or however fast Little Blue Hood 
might run, he wouldn't come back until 
he had frightened the whole flock and 
driven them into a corner, and sent the 
ducks and geese quacking and gabbling 
and splashing out of the pond. After 
his bath he would give himself a good 
shaking, then begin to dance before his 
pretty mistress, and saying as well as he 
could in his barking language, " Isn't it 
jolly fun ? Didn't you see how I made 
the whole lot scuttle off, and caused that 
leg of mutton to leave off scratching that 
sheep's head ? I thought a run would do 
you good, and I did it to make you 
laugh, for I can't make it out at all, why 
you have spoken to me so seldom lately ? 
If you don't talk to me oftener, I'll run 
up to the first bull I see, and try to lay 
hold of him by the nose, for I would do 
anything to hear you speak a little 
oftener than you do." 

And Trot often ran off a great dis- 
tance, not taking the slightest notice if 
the old woman called to him, but return- 
ing the instant he heard the voice of 
Little Blue Hood, as if he had said to 
himself, " That's what I wanted, that's 
what I ran away to find, and now I've 
found it, I'll go back again ;" for the dog 
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acted at times as if he had some such 
thoughts ; and when he went so far, the 
old woman was compelled to say to the 
child, " Call the dog back," for fear they 
should lose him ; then Little Blue Hood 
would send out her sweet silvery voice, 
and make all the air ring again. 

One day, as they sat down on the 
warm turf of a sloping upland to eat 
their dinner, the old woman said, " You 
may talk now as much as you like while 
we stay here, unless you see some one 
coming to us." 

"Oh! I am so glad," replied Little 
Blue Hood ; " and am sure that I should 
soon love you, if you would only let me 
talk to you, and tell you all I think and 
feel ; for I should not be so unhappy, if 
you would only let me talk to yoU." 

"You could talk about nothing that 
would at all interest me," answered the 
old woman ; " Fm sure at times the birds 
make noise enough, and I often wish 
they were silent. I wonder what they 
find to make such a noise about ?" 

" I often fancy, when I am listening to 
them attentively, that I understand what 
they say to one another," replied Little 
Blue Hood, giving utterance to what 
she had imagined at times, while walk- 
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ing in silence beside the old woman, 
" That one calls to another to come to 
its nest, and see how clean and pretty 
its young ones look. That this one has 
just opened its eyes, and that one has 
begun to peck, while another is so strong 
that he has got out of the nest by him* 
self, and is standing on a branch half- 
hidden by the leaves. That another 
brings food in its pretty beak, and says, 
* While you are eating that. 111 sing you 
a song ;' and I often wish I were a little 
bird ; then I could talk as much as I 
liked to my companions among the 
leaves, instead of being silent for hours 
together, as I am now. Why do you 
wish me not to talk ?" 

" Because I do not want you to be 
known, lest you should be taken from 
me," replied the wicked old woman, 
though so far speaking the truth. " Be- 
cause, if I lose you, I have no one to care 
for me, since my son, your father, is so 
unkind to me. Because, people believing 
you to be deaf and dumb, are kinder to 
you, and also to me, for your sake. If 
you wish to be taken from me, talk ; tell 
people who I am, and all I have done ; 
then you will hear them cry shame on 
your father, while they pity me. Now, 
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everybody who sees you, loves you, for 
being so kind to your poor old grand- 
mother, and for doing your duty to her, 
as you are doing." 

Little Blue Hood thought her very 
hardest for a few moments, for, although 
she felt there was something wrong 
somewhere in what the old woman said, 
she had never before been called upon 
to reason against falsehood and cunning, 
and was for some moments at a loss to 
know how to reply ; at last she said, 
" But is it not very wrong to get people 
to pity us, by saying I am deaf and dumb, 
when I am not ?" 

" I do not say you were bom so," re- 
plied the old woman, sharply. " Shall I 
tell them you are deaf to all they would 
say against me ; and dumb, because you 
will not speak, lest by doing so, you 
might injure your poor old grandmother. 
How could I make them understand 
me, if even I said so ?" 

Such false reasoning was beyond the 
reach of the child. She knew what the 
old woman said was not the truth, but 
was unable to disentangle the web and 
get at the falsehood ; for, in her truthful 
innocence, she carried a light to search 
for darkness. " I am deaf and dumb," 
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she reasoned to herself, " to do good for 
grandmother : if I seem to hear and to 
talk, my voice may be known, and they 
will take me away ; and that, she says, 
will make her very unhappy. She is 
old and poor, and I will stay with her, 
and do all I can to make her happy ; 
for that will be doing my duty." 

So, listening to the pleading of her 
good and charitable heart, Little Blue 
Hood unconsciously wandered along a 
false path. But an angel trod kindly 
behind her, and though the track of the 
pathway she traversed was bordering 
on the broad way of Error, it still led 
heavenward, and was hardened by the 
print of her pretty feet. And there are 
many narrow Christian paths lying as 
close to the Waste of Error worn by 
those who do their duty, and faint not by 
the way — a sad journey taken by loving 
hearts — who only meet with their reward 
when they reach the end, and who never 
turn back for either praise or blame. 

" For a spirit, pure as hers, 
Is pure even while it' errs. 
As sunshine glancing on a rill, 
Though turned aside, is sunshine still." 

T. Moore. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

THE LOST CLUE. 

ITTLE Blue Hood and her dog 
had many times gone through 
their performance before those who 
were sent out in search of her, without 
their suspecting, for a moment, that they 
had but to put out their arms and seize 
the treasure they so eagerly sought. No 
doubt the fearlessness of the old woman 
prevented suspicion, as she sought the 
most public thoroughfares, and if there 
was a crowd, endeavoured to pass through 
the midst of it. 

Only once was she stopped by a keen- 
eyed Detective, and asked if she had per- 
formed before such a mansion, meaning 
that where the child last saw her mother ; 
when she replied that she had, and named 
the day and hour, hoping, as she said, 
they wished to see her perform again, 
and telling him how generously they had 
rewarded her. 

The only one who discovered that 
Little Blue Hood was not dark, was an 
flliterate countryman, who could neither 
read nor write, and knew nothing about 
the reward offered for her ; though it was 
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posted up at the bar of the village ale- 
house, he was too fond of frequenting. 
" See that, Jack," he said, pointing to 
a small rent in the child's stocking, 
" she's got as white a skin as your little 
Sail." His companion saw it, and thought 
no more about the matter. The old wo- 
man's sharp eyes also saw in a moment 
what they had discovered, and was care- 
ful in preventing such mishaps after- 
wards. 

From no quarter could any clue be ob- 
tained that was likely to lead to the re- 
covery of Little Blue Hood. Only one 
man was found who had taken particular 
notice of her and the old woman, on the 
day she was stolen. This was a brick- 
layers' labourer, who was coming out of 
a narrow passage, with a ladder on his 
shoulder, with which he was very near 
running against the child. He had 
drawn back, and waited until they pass- 
ed, and what made him notice them 
more particularly, was the curtsy the little 
girl made him for drawing back. 

Even his description of the dog was 
correct ; but on the day he gave his 
evidence to a Detective, who promised 
to call on him again in the evening, the 
ladder he was mounting with a hod full 
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'of bricks broke from under him, when 
he fell on his head, and had ever since 
been in the hospital, and unable to answer 
a question ; and there was but little hope 
of his ever recovering. 

The parents of Little Blue Hood had, 
more timn once, driven up to the hospital 
to inquire how the poor patient was 
getting on ; they had also seen the head 
physician, who had promised to do all 
that could be done towards his recovery : 
but he still remained unconscious, and 
had nothing happened he could have 
told but little more than he made known 
to the police officer. The carriage was 
afterjvards driven, to the very spot, where 
the poor man had seen the old woman 
and child ; and the heart of the fond mo- 
ther sank within her, as she glanced at 
the neighbourhood which her child had 
been brought into. 

" Better a thousand times," she said to 
her husband, bursting into tears, **that 
she were dead, and that I knew where 
she was laid; for that would be some 
solace to me, only to know that the day 
would come when I should lie down and 
sleep my long sleep beside her. But 
oh ! to think that ^he may be concealed 
in some of these crowded courts and un- 
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healthy alleys, where vice seems to have 
made its home ; where she can hear 
nothing that is good, and only be taught 
what is evil : these thoughts are worse 
than death, for then I should know that 
she was at rest, and look with hope to- 
wards that eternal home beyond the 
grave, where we shall at last meet never 
again to part/' 

" Hope is a great comforter," replied 
her husband ; " and whatever the woman 
may be she was here seen with, I have 
such faith in the innocent and winning 
ways of our dear child, as to believe that 
no one, unless utterly dead to all that 
forms the true nature of woman^ will 
ever treat her unkindly. Heaven or- 
dains all things for our good ; and, what- 
ever the ordeal may be that she has to 
pass through, it is my faith that she will 
come out of it spotless and purified, and 
that we shall be spared to bless the day 
that doomed her to these trials." His 
voice trembled, and his lip quivered as 
he spoke, telling that he felt her loss as 
much as his lady did, although he shed 
no tears. 

Little did they think that their darKng 
was then trailing with weary feet along 
the brown, barren highways of Surrey, 
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compelled to remain silent through the 
cunning of a selfish old woman, who 
trusted to the affectionate nature of the 
child, and her sense of duty, for retaining 
the strong hold she already had of her. 
True, there were moments when that 
lady thought, that if ever it should be 
the will of Providence to restore her 
child, she would be changed into some 
poor ragged outcast, who had herded 
with the very poor, picked up much of 
their language and habits, and so unlike 
the dear Little Blue Hood she had lost, 
that she almost dreaded to think what 
her feelings would be if she ever met 
with her after such a change had taken 
place. Then she prayed to be delivered 
from such thoughts, and better feelings 
came ; in which her heart told her that, 
whatever the condition of the child might 
be, she would be dearer to her through 
having suffered ; that however beautiful 
her flower might have been at its open- 
ing, she could not hope it would escape 
all the bitter blasts to which it must be 
exposed — transplanted to such a neigh- 
bourhood as she had visited — uninjured. 
Money had been scattered with a free 
hand, in every direction, where there 
seemed to be the remotest chance of re- 
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covering the lost child ; but all was use- 
less; — for, while those who were paid 
were searching for her in the great net- 
Ivork of streets and squares, courts and 
alleys, that make up wide-spreading Lon- 
don, she was walking forth in the open 
noon of day, on the highways that 
stretch out among the suburbs. 

Many an eye had looked on the per- 
formance of Little Blue Hood that would 
have brightened with joy, and sought no 
other reward than the happiness of re- 
storing her to her parents. Who, under 
that dark-stained skin would look for 
the little mole on her pretty shoulder, 
which, in her playful moods, her dear 
mother, while kissing and fondling her, 
had often called a little strawberry, and 
pretended to want to bite it off; while 
Little Blue Hood had screamed with 
delight and laughter, as she laid her 
sweet face on her mother's neck^ over- 
hung by her long silky tresses ? 

And often the child thought of all that 
love, and all that fond play, and all those 
warm tender kisses, which were showered 
on her every hour of the day, as she 
dragged her weary feet along the dusty 
roads, with Trot sticking close to her 
side, and often looking up strangely at 
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her sad face, as if he too remembered the 
happy days they had passed together. 

And that voice ! No argument used 
by her husband, or her friends, was able 
to convince her that she had not heard 
her daughter call to her, when the car- 
riage slackened its pace, beside the little 
wood. The Detective called — had an 
interview with her — described the old 
woman and child ; giving also a minute 
description of the dog, and offering to 
produce all three any day her Ladyship 
might be pleased to appoint. 

No ; she did not for a moment believe 
that the little dark dancing girl was her 
daughter ; that thought she had entirely 
dismissed from her mind. But the voice ! 
No power upon earth could convince 
her that she had not heard her daughter 
call to her. And there were times when 
she thought that voice was still sound- 
ing in her ears, as it went winging its 
way to heaven, and that, at the time she 
fancied she heard it, her child was dying 
— ior grief leaves strange impressions on 
the mind, and the cry of ** mother," in 
that out-of-the-way place, was one of 
those mysteries which none of her 
friends could unravel. 
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CHAP. XIV/ 

THE HOVEL. 

)ANY long weeks had by this 
time passed away, and the green 
of Summer had faded into the 
solemn gold of Autumn, when the old 
woman and Little Blue Hood were on 
their way back to London, having only 
twice visited the old house in the 
Borough since the day the child saw 
her mother in the carriage. 

The old woman was the first to suffer 
from the fatigue to which she had so 
long exposed the child, while Little 
Blue Hood seemed to grow stronger 
every day ; for the fresh air and the 
sweet sunshine fell like blessings upon 
her, and she was much healthier than 
she ever would have been had she re- 
mained with her dear mother. 

There was no need to stain her pretty 
face and neck now, so tawny had the 
summer sun made her, that she was as 
brown as a little gipsy. She could walk 
more miles a day than the old woman, 
and was at times quite happy and light- 
hearted, as she was now allowed, to talk 
whenever she pleased, excepting in the 
presence of strangers. 
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As for Trot, he had grown quite fat, 
and was almost too lazy to dance : two or 
three steps on his hinder legs were all he 
could be persuaded to do, when down 
he went on all fours again, for almost 
everybody they came near had fed him ; 
and, on more that one occasion, his little 
mistress had been compelled to lay him 
on his back and roll him, for fear he 
should burst his skin ; for the little glut- 
ton had eaten till it .was quite tight. 

As for the old woman, the avenger 
seemed now to be treading hard on her 
heels, as if demanding retribution for the 
injury she had inflicted on that mother 
and child. She now suffered through a 
deep cough, which made her shake in 
her old shoes every time it came on, 
and prevented her from walking again 
until it was over. And, often after it had 
passed away, she was compelled to sit 
down anywhere until she recovered. 

It. made the tender heart of Little Blue 
Hood ache again, to see her in so much 
pain ; and she would sit beside her — 
take hold of her hand, looking pitifully 
into her old, hard, cruel, wrinkled face — 
while inquiring if she felt better. 

It had been raining hard for above an 
hour, when one evening the old woman's 
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fit of coughing was worse than it had 
ever been before, and she sank down by 
the roadside, saying that she could walk 
no further, though it was above two 
miles to the cottage where she had 
made arrangements to lodge for the 
night, having stayed there before several 
times. 

The rain increased, and the evening 
shadows began to deepen, and even the 
Autumn noise of rooks in the neighbour- 
ing wood, became hushed ; but the old 
woman was unable to walk more than a 
few yards, leaning her hand heavily on 
the willing shoulder of the child; and 
there was no house nearer than the 
road-side cottage, where they intended 
to sleep. 

Faster came down the rain, which the 
wind, now blowing a gale, beat into 
their faces, and the trees roared again 
as they lashed their branches together, 
while the grey leaden-coloured sky hung 
so low that it seemed to touch the top- 
most boughs of the trees. 

" Let me lie down and die here," said 
the old woman, sitting on the bank by 
the woodside. " I can walk no further. 
Oh, what a lonely place this is to die in V 

It was indeed lonesome, and was 
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seldom traversed excepting on a market 
day, when the villagers went to the little 
town which the old woman and child had 
left that morning; for being a branch 
road, there was scarcely any traffic on it 
at any other time. 

" Oh ! what shall we do ?" exclaimed 
Little Blue Hood, clasping her hands 
together, and never thinking of herself, 
although she was wet to the skin. " If, 
after you have rested a bit, you could 
walk a little further, only to the next 
field where that white gate is, there is 
such a nice shed there, where we saw 
the pretty calves, and you laid down and 
went to sleep on the clean straw when it 
was so hot. Oh ! do try to pray for God 
to send one of his angels to help you to 
walk, for it is but a little way, and I 
always found He sent an angel to help 
me when I was in trouble and prayed to 
him." 

" I will try," said the old woman, ris- 
ing with difficulty, and walking in great 
pain. " But do not ask me to pray ; I 
don't know how. I am too wicked to 
pray. Rest, rest is all I need ; lead me 
on, and let me lie down." 
' Although not more than a hundred 
yards off, they were a long time reaching 
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the gate, which was easily undone, as it 
was only fastened by a staple, hasp, and 
iron pin ; and as there were only a cow and 
her calf inside, with plenty of dry litter, 
a bed, such as it was, was soon made up 
in one corner of the cowshed, and on it 
the old woman lay down. A few weeks 
earlier, and the hovel would not have 
afforded them such comfort; for it was 
fortunately that turning of the season, 
when the fields, though yielding but 
scanty pasturage, are not bare enough to 
require cattle to be driven into the straw- 
yard, but with a little fodder placed in 
the shed at night, allows them to remain 
out in the day time, to pick up what little 
remains of the after-math of grass. The 
cow was a quiet meek-eyed animal, and 
allowed herself to be moved out of her 
warm place, without showing the least 
sign of anger ; while the calf began lick- 
ing the hand of Little Blue Hood as she 
stroked its head, as if it knew that she 
would do it no harm. Trot rolled him-^ 
self up into the smallest possible space 
in the far corner, as if he knew that the 
best thing he could do under all circum- 
stances was to get out of the way, and 
go to sleep as soon as he could. Some- 
times he raised his old-fashioned hea4. 
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above the straw, when he' heard the old 
woman moaning in her pain, but it was 
down again in an instant, as if he said to 
himself, " Oh ! it's only her ; I don't care 
for her; I was afraid it was my little 
mistress." 

" I am so cold," said the old woman 
in a faint voice, what few teeth she had 
left, chattering again in her old gums, 
" that I feel as if I should die, unless I 
have something to warm me. Feel in the 

large cloak pocket, and you'll find .'*' 

But she was too exhausted to say any 
more, and again sank with her head on 
the straw which the child had also heaped 
plentifully over her. She examined the 
large cloak pocket, and found a little 
wicker-covered flask of brandy, a box of 
matches, some tea and sugar screwed up 
in separate papers, beside other things. 
She then opened the little basket in 
which the old woman carried their pro- 
vision, and took out a tin can which they 
often used for milk, getting it warm as it 
came from the cow, when they found 
anybody milking in the fields. Little 
Blue Hood had seen the old woman 
light a fire, and boil water in the can, and 
finding a couple of loose bricks, she 
placed them edgeways near the door, 
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where she cleared a space of ground, re- 
moving every morsel of litter that was 
likely to catch fire and spread over the 
shed ; and this done, she pulled to pieces 
an old dry worn-out birch besom, which 
had beea thrown into a corner, and soon 
kindled a fire under the can, having 
filled it with water from a tub that stood 
outside the shed. When the water 
boiled she put in some tea, which she let 
stand over the fire for a few minutes, 
and then carefully took out every leaf 
with the spoon, and having put in some 
sugar and a little brandy, she made a 
tray of an old milk-can lid which she 
found on the floor, and then took the 
refreshing beverage to the old woman, 
who sat up, and as it was so hot, sipped 
it with the spoon as well as she could. 

The kindness of Little Blue Hood 
pierced the old woman's heart deeper 
than anything before had ever done, for 
she felt that she must have died — as the 
cold was gradually creeping all over 
her — had it not been for the child ; and 
her guilty conscience stung her, like 
a serpent, when her little benefactress 
took up the spoon and gave her the 
drink, for her withered hand shook so, 
^she could not help herself without spill- 
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ing It, after she had taken the first two 
or three spoonfuls. 

" Oh ! I am unworthy of this kind- 
ness," said the old woman, again lying 
(down ; " and it is more pain to me to 
receive it from your hands than the 
pangs I otherwise suffer. If you knew 
all, you would hate me, and wish I were 
dead^ — dead." 

" I could never have so wicked a 
thought," said Little Blue Hood, "as to 
wish my grandmother dead" — the old 
woman groaned again — " and if my be- 
ing so near to you makes you feel un- 
happy, I will go into the corner with 
Trot, where it is growing dark, and wait 
there without speaking a word, until you 
call me. I will do anything I can to 
help to make you better. Do not say it 
pisiins you to see me do things for you ; 
I am but a little girl, and shall know how 
to attend on you better, than I do now, 
when I grow bigger." 

" It is not that. You cannot know what 
it is that pains me so," said the old wo- 
man, grasping the straw in her hands, 
-as she writhed under an accusing con- 
science. " No one can do things better 
than you ; nobody was ever so kind to 
jne before as you are, and bore so long 
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with me with patience. I do not know 
what I should do without you now. 
Now make yourself some tea, and dry 
your little feet ; then come and lie dowii 
beside me ; I am warm now, and feel a 
little better, and think I can sleep." 

Little Blue Hood did as the old wo- 
man bade her ; moving about almost as 
noiselessly as a shadow, for fear of dis- 
turbing the old woman, and only putting 
a bit or two of stick on the fire at a time, 
lest the crackling of the fuel might awake 
her. There was plenty of provisions in 
the basket, and Trot, well knowing what 
was going on, soon came out of his hid- 
ing place, and began to beg ; and after 
she had fed her dog, and had her tea, 
and dried her feet, and given another 
cupful to the old woman, she knelt down 
upon the straw to say her prayers. 

With clasped hands and upraised face, 
she closed her pretty blue eyes, and 
prayed to the Lord to make the old wo- 
man better, and cause her to pray also. 
Prayed that she might do her duty, and 
think of doing good to others, more than 
of herself. And Trot sat motionless be- 
side her, and never stirred until she arose 
from kneeling, when he jumped under 
the straw, and lay down beside her, coil- 
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ing himself up under her arm. Night 
darkened over the lowly cowshed, which 
the breath of the cattle made warm ; and 
excepting having to get up once or twice 
to attend on the old woman, Little Blue 
Hood rested as quietly, and slept as 
soundly, as if she had lain on a bed of 
the softest down. 




CHAP. XV. 

THE COTTAGE. 

HOUGH the old woman was too 
weak, on the following morning, 
to walk so far as the pretty little 
roadside cottage, at which they had be- 
foretime lodged, she, after much persua- 
tion, allowed the child to go by herself, 
and get Nanny to hire any kind of a con- 
veyance that could be got from the neigh- 
bouring village, to carry her from the 
hovel. 

Nanny, the owner of the cottage, was 
a clean little old woman, with hair of that 
yellowish white that looks so much like 
raw silk, instead of the silvery-grey of- 
tener seen. Her cottage, which was her 
own little freehold, stood by itself, and 
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was full a quarter of a mile from the vil- 
lage, and, excepting when she happened 
to have lodgers, she lived there all alone, 
as she had done for above forty long 
years. 

Little Blue Hood liked old Nanny 
and her cottage better than anybody, or 
any place she had stayed at since she was 
stolen from her own dear home ; for she 
had been allowed to say what she liked, 
and do what she pleased, while there. 

It was a beautiful morning after the 
rain, and the child quite enjoyed the 
walk, with Trot barking and bounding 
beside her, and would have been very 
happy but for the thought of the old 
woman being so ill. The cottage was 
buried in trees, and covered with ivy, 
which reached to the very tops of the 
chimneys ; while on the thatched roof 
grew stone-crop, and no end of moss 
and lichen — green, golden, and gray; 
and when the sun shone between the 
stems of the trees on the clean win- 
dows, making them glitter like gold, and 
throwing a net-work of shadows on the 
floor from the overhanging sprays, it 
looked one of the prettiest places the eye 
ever dwelt upon, excepting in a picture. 

The old woman was in her garden 
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tying up the chrj-santhemums and dah- 
lias, which the wind and rain overnight 
had beaten down, and no sooner did she 
hear the sound of approaching footsteps, 
than she raised herself from her stooping 
position, and, looking over the low hedge 
through her spectacles, she said, *' Heart 
alive ! I thought I knew the sound of 
thy little footsteps ; and why didn't you 
come last night ? and where is your 
grandmother ?" 

The child told Tier how she had left 
the old woman ill in the cowshed, where 
they had passed the night, and that she 
was to go to the village and get some 
kind of conveyance to bring her to the 
cottage, and was not to mind the ex- 
pense. 

" Poor old woman ! pretty dear child ! 
come inside, and let me make you a nice 
breakfast, while I go and get William, 
the old carrier, to come with his cart* 
It is one of his off-days ; if it wasn't, I 
don't know where I could get a convey- 
ance for her either for love or money;- 
unless it was Farmer Clay's great wagon, 
and his four fat horses. Sleeping m a 
cow-shed ! and such a night as it was. 
She may well be ill ; and I wonder both 
of you haven't caught your deaths of ^^ 
cold." ^ 
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But Little Blue Hood would neither 
stay to have her breakfast, nor wait to 
ride back in the old carrier's cart, as she 
knew the old woman was too ill to be 
left alone ; so having- delivered her mes- 
sage, and made Nanny understand where 
the hovel was, she hurried back, saying, 
^* I shall be standing at the gate, watching 
for him, and he will be sure to see me." 

Trot, however, had . a good breakfast 
of bread and milk, before he went back ; 
beside a plate of scraps, which Nanny 
had saved up for him ; and he didn't 
seem at all in any hurry to leave after 
having finished his meal. 

Old Nanny never did things by halves; 
for, when the carrier stopped before her 
cottage with his cart, she placed an old 
coverlet on the bottom, laying on it one 
of her beds, with a pillow ; and, as she 
said, " Everything to make the old 
grandmother comfortable ;" and, when 
all was done, she locked her door, and 
rode with him in the cart. It was weU 
she went ; for the old woman was so stiff 
in her joints, that she was unable to 
walk, and thankful she was when she 
reached Nanny's cottage, and was put 
into her nice clean bed ; for the old wo- 
n liked cleanliness. 
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And there Little Blue Hood nursed 
her, running- up and down stairs a hun- 
dred times a day, to fetch and carry 
away everything she wanted, and never 
seeming to think that she had done 
enough. 

And now a strange change came over 
the old woman, and she seemed to feel 
as if her very life depended on her re- 
taining the child. It was no longer the 
sordid feeling of keeping her because 
of the money she brought in by her 
dancing, but a consciousness that, in all 
her long life, she had never met with 
anybody who had shown for her such 
affection, served her so faithfully, and 
studied her every wish. 

That she had in every instance re- 
turned good for evil, never betrayed her 
by word or deed, and now that she was 
ill and helpless, attended to her every 
want, and administered to her with so 
gentle a hand, that there were times 
when — had she been strong enough — 
she could have got out of bed, thrown 
herself at the feet of Little Blue Hood, 
ind while she knelt, asking for forgive- 
ness, told her all she had done. But her 
wicked and selfish nature still reigned 
uppermost, and when she resolved at 
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times to tell her all — to confess that she 
was in no way related to her, that she 
had carried her away from her dear mo- 
ther and her happy home, to feed an 
imaginary vengeance — not but what she 
believed the child's father had injured 
her — the fear of losing her for ever pre- 
vailed over these weak resolutions, and 
made her feel that without Little Blu6 
Hood, her life would be miserable. 

Strong in her love as in her hatred, 
she now, instead of using threats, as she 
had done at first to retain her, showed 
her the greatest affection that a heart so 
selfish as hers was capable of entertain- 
ing for anything, excepting herself. But, 
amid all this fondness for the child, she 
never once thought of restoring her to 
her parents ; neither did Little Blue 
Hood, while the old woman was so ill, 
ever express a wish to return to her 
dear mother, though her little heart 
often yearned towards home ; for, she 
said to herself, "It would be wicked to 
wish to leave her now she is so ill ; and 
though Nanny is very kind, she likes no- 
body to wait on her but me. Oh, how I 
wish dear mother was here to help to 
make her well, then take her home with 
us." 
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Strange, that instead of looking at the 
injury she jjad inflicted on the child and 
her parents, and feeling only the deepest 
remorse for what she had done ; she tried 
to find consolation in the thought that 
she had never starved or beaten her, and 
that, however she might have disliked 
her at first, she now loved her ; and she 
mistook this selfish fondness for the child 
for repentance. But, stranger than all, 
she now liked to hear the dear child say 
her prayers ; and often asked her to pray 
for her, that she might be forgiven. 

And, in her simple way. Little Blue 
Hood offered up her prayers from lips 
as pure, and a heart as innocent, as ever 
supplicated the Throne of Mercy for for- 
giveness. The old woman also became 
so resigned at last, that she could bear 
to hear the child pray to God to bless 
and protect her dear mother and father, 
without groaning, as she did at first, 
when, with folded hands, and closed 
eyes, Little Blue Hood knelt beside 
her. 

Her wicked hard heart was touched 
at last, although it was but slightly ; for, 
as the slow-falling drop at length wears 
away granite, so had the unceasing kind- 
ness of the child worn away every feel- 
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ing of dislike the old woman once had 
towards her. # 

" I do not know how it is/' said the 
old woman, " but when you are praying, 
or reading out of that Holy Book, which 
I scarcely ever looked into during all 
the years I have lived, the evil faces that 
sometimes haunt me seem afraid, and 
go away ; and while I can keep all wicked 
thoughts from my mind, and pray to my- 
self to be forgiven, all the wrong I have 
done, there are moments when I seem 
to feel happier than ever I have felt so 
far back as I can remember." 

" I have often heard the good clergy- 
man that used to visit my dear mother, 
and take me on his knee and teach me 
to read, say, "that prayer was the bridge 
that spanned from earth to heaven ;*' and 
when I have looked at the rainbow, have 
thought what a beautiful bridge it would 
be to walk over, and to see the angels 
waiting to receive me on the other side ; 
and then, to hear the music of heaven 
sounding, and to walk, holding my mo- 
ther's hand, in a land of flowers, where 
it is always summer, and no night ever 
comes to make the blossoms shut up." 

The child raised her dear blue eyes 
as she ceased speaking, and, as the sun- 
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shine fell around her, it threw streaks of 
gold upon her hair which, here and there, 
showed portions of its rich natural colour 
through the dye, that was slowly wear- 
ing off. 

" You are pure and innocent, and 
have no sin weighing you down like a 
mountain," said the old woman, clasping 
her wrinkled hands, and moving them 
up and down, as she closed her eyes ; 
"while I — ^while I — '' Then tears checked 
her utterance; they were the first she 
had shed for her sins. The rock was 
smitten at last, by an Invisible hand, 
and though the stream that trickled out 
was very feeble, it was a Healing Water 
that flowed. She then added, " I can 
never hope to be forgiven for the injury 
I have done to you and yours, and which 
you will know all about one day, before 
I die." 

" Whatever it may be," replied Little 
Blue Hood, " it will be as nothing to 
what Our Saviour suffered to save such 
as you and me. They scourged Him, 
and nailed Him to the cruel cross, yet 
He forgave them what they did." 

** That is true, for it is written in the 
Holy Book," said the old woman, as if 
speaking to herself. " But I ? what have 
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I not done ? To me, until now, revenge 
ever seemed sweeter than forgiveness. 
It is you that have taught me to forgive. 
To return injury for injury, and too often 
evil for good, was the feeling that sprung 
up, like rank weeds, from my sinful na- 
ture. In my blindness, I called revenge 
justice, and believed that wrong for 
wrong v/as fulfilling a right law; for 1 
had seen that law demand life for life, 
and stood under the gallows until it had 
gorged its fill, and was satisfied. But I 
feel that while you remain with me, I can 
never be what I once was any more." 

Then the old woman would fall asleep, 
and sometimes while she slept, her lips 
would move, as if in prayer. At others, 
she would awake with a sudden start, 
and a cry ringing in her ears of " My 
child ! my child !" seeming to be the 
same voice that she heard beside the 
wood, shrieking for Little Blue Hood, 
while she was dragging her through the 
sharp thorns and briars of the entangled 
underwood. Then she would pray again 
to be forgiven, though her conscience 
told her all the while, that the true work 
of repentance would never begin aright, 
until she restored that dear child to her 
sorrowful parents. Then she deceived 
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herself, by trying to believe that Little 
Blue Hood had been sent to her by an 
All-wise Providence, to make her repent 
of her evil ways ; and so tried to stifle 
" the still small voice." 




CHAP. XVI. 

THE STREET-HAWKERS. 

)HE fresh air that blew through 
every window of the cottage, the 
kind attention of Nanny in pre- 
paring everything that she thought would 
do her good, and, above all, the incessant 
attention and careful nursing of Little 
Blue Hood, soon restored the old woman, 
though she never again enjoyed her usual 
health. 

True to her old habits, she no sooner 
found herself well enough, than she pined 
to return to her native London air ; for 
the child had given her solemn promise 
that she would never leave her until she 
wished her to do so, and she knew that 
Little Blue Hood would sooner die than 
utter a wilful falsehood. " I like to see 
the shop-windows, and to walk through 
the crowded streets, and hear the hum 
and noise of the people," said the old 
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woman to Nanny ; " the very stillness 
that you are so fond of, and that no 
noise ever breaks, would soon be the 
death of me, though the child seems as 
fond of it as you are." 

" Bring her to stay a month or two with 
me next summer,"said Nanny, kissing the 
dear child before they departed ; " it shall 
cost you nothing ; and remember, if any- 
thing is likely to happen to yourself, send 
for me, and FU set off the very hour I 
receive your letter ; and if you wish it, 
the pretty darling shall have a home 
with me as long as I live ; and when it 
pleases God to call me away, TU leave it 
to her, and a little something else be- 
side." And she dried her tears on her 
apron, after she had unclasped her arms 
from the child's neck. 

The old woman made a kind of half- 
promise, which she hardly wished to ful- 
fil ; for she was jealous of the affection 
Nanny showed for Little Blue Hood. 
When she reached the old Borough, she 
had her goods removed to the house of 
the little widow, who had been her ser- 
vant in former years, and up to the time 
Edith's father threw up his brief, and 
refused to proceed with her trial. The 
poor woman had lost her husband, and 
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was left with a large family ; the eldest 
of which had lived for a little time with 
the old woman, as we have before stated, 
and was much older, though not much 
bigger, than Little Blue Hood. But this 
shrewd child was as thorough a little 
woman at going to market and driving a 
hard bargain, as her clean, industrious, 
little mother, who went out charing and 
washing, and left the house and the 
children to the care of this experienced 
and old-fashioned little girl. 

" Peggy," said the old woman to the 
little widow when she took the apart- 
ment, " we always did agree together, 
and I hope we always shall ; you knew 
me in better days, and were always a 
good and faithful servant. I am not 
what I was. I have reason for keeping 
my own secret, and know how sinful it 
is to tell a falsehood. Ask me no ques- 
tions about this dear child ; you shall 
know all some day. And do not ques- 
tion her yourself." 

The little widow, who was truth itself, 
promised her old mistress that she would 
neither question her, nor the child, and 
so it was settled, and they entered their 
apartment in one of the noisiest but 
cleanest courts of the Old Borough. 
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Although the old woman never unde- 
ceived the child by telling her that she 
was not her grandmother, she told her 
that she was poor, and did not conceal 
that her dancing had produced a deal of 
money ; but that in future, she did not 
intend to endeavour to obtain a liveli- 
hood by such means, but to go about 
selling things, which would be a more 
reputable pursuit, and afford profit 
enough to support them. 

** Oh, we will sell flowers, grandmo- 
ther," said Little Blue Hood ; " I should 
so like that; then I shall be a little 
flower-girl, and all the ladies and gentle- 
men will buy my pretty flowers." 

" But there are no flowers in winter 
that we could afford to buy, and sell 
cheap," replied the old woman.; " in 
spring and summer they will be plentiful. 
There are other things that we can go 
round with, that please children, and 
have a ready sale, such as dolls, shell 
baskets, little purses, and pretty boxes, 
pincushions, and toys, such as children 
are always breaking, and their mothers 
replacing. They will be light to carry, 
and every shilling we take will leave 
sixpence profit. Though a poor, we 
shall get a honest living ; and I do not 
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care what I do to see you happy, and 
keep us together/^ 

With all her cunning, the old woman 
could not get Little Blue Hood to pro- 
mise that, if she saw her mother, she 
would not go to her. With that excep- 
tion, the child said she would not at- 
tempt to escape from her; and in her 
own mind she felt certain that, if she 
chanced to meet with her mother, she 
would take them both home, and that 
the old woman would live in the apart- 
ments which were always called grand- 
mother s ; for it was true enough that 
her father^s mother was living abroad in 
a warm climate for the benefit of her 
health. Little Blue Hood believed that 
the old woman was the same grand- 
mother who went away when she herself 
was but a little baby, and had no remem- 
brance of her; and that through some 
unkindness of her father s, she objected 
to return. 

With all her love for the child, the 
old woman felt that she could not re- 
store her; that were she to leave her, 
her life would be miserable ; so she de- 
termined to restrict their rounds to such 
neighbourhoods as her mother was never 
likely to visit, and that was one reason 
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why she stocked her basket with such 
homely wares. 

Among the many lessons impressed 
on the mind of Little Blue Hood, by her 
fond and pious mother, not one was more 
duly enforced than that of being kind to, 
and respecting the poor. She was shown 
that all labour, however humble the call- 
ing, was respectable ; that nothing was 
more disgraceful than idleness, which was 
the root of many evils, and that those 
poor little girls and boys, who toiled and 
wearied themselves in the streets in their 
endeavours to obtain an honest livelihood, 
did more good in the world than many 
who were heirs of wealth, and who never 
either toiled or spun ; but that those 
poor children, by their exertions, sup- 
plied things that others wanted, and, by 
such means, provided for wants of their 
own. 

These lessons were never forgotten by 
that dutiful and intelligent child, and they 
helped to root out every feeling of im- 
proper pride from her heart : for there 
is a pride — that of excelling in doing 
well — which is not improper, and which 
never ought to be destroyed, though 
narrow-minded people persist in calling 
it ambition. Such a pride increases in- 
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stead of lessening our respect towards 
the possessor : if applause only is not 
sought, to be won by it ; for then it ver- 
ges into vanity. 

Little Blue Hood was too young and 
simple and innocent, to know what is 
meant by filling a high station in life, 
and having been taught that there was 
no disgrace in honest labour, she sallied 
out with her little basket of cheap ware 
on her arm, and felt as proud of it as if 
she had been going to scatter flowers in 
the pathway of a queen. 

Beside her walked the old woman — 
who now stooped in her gait — with one 
hand resting on the child's shoulder, and 
had they caught a poet's eye, he would 
have likened Little Blue Hood to Spring 
leading along aged Winter. She timed 
her light elastic step to the slow pace of 
the now feeble old woman, as they moved 
slowly from street to street, only offering 
their ware to such as stopped them, and 
inquired the price of the articles they 
wanted to purchase. 

It was a life that suited Trot to a T ; 
he had again the run of the streets, could 
fight any dog he had a mind to pick a 
quarrel with, and if he were likely to 
have the worst of it, run to his pretty a 
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mistress for safety, who was sure to take 
him up and carry him, until he was out 
of danger. Then, he passed such a lot 
of butchers' shops during the day, and 
as the doors were always open, it was 
as easy to run in and out again, as it was 
to gallop along the streets ; and if there 
happened to be anything handy that took 
his fancy, he was sure to have it. 

How an old woman stared one day, 
as she dropped her mutton chop, while 
feeling for the halfpence to pay for it. 
She thought there must have been a 
hole somewhere in the shop-floor, and 
began feeling about among the saw-dust 
to find it; while Trot, making but one 
mouthful of it, had, after a few shakes 
of his head to help it down, swallowed 
it bone and all. 

One day, a Punch-and-Judy-man, who 
was toiling along, carrying his tall cum- 
berous show on his back, looked hard at 
Trot, and pointing him out to his com- ^ 
panion, said, "If he wasn't all black, I 
could take my * happy David,' that that 
ere dog was our old Bob, wot we lost 
one day at the West-end." 

Trot knew his old master well enough, 
and had not forgotten the many beatings 
he received from his hands when he was 
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first made to dance, so set off home as 
fast as his legs would carry him ; as he 
often did when he was pursued for 
thieving, or had stolen anything that 
was too big to be eaten at one meal in 
the street, such as a bullock's heart, or 
the piece of round of beef they were cut- 
ting cheap steaks off from the block. 
More than once, Little Blue Hopd had 
to pay for his robberies. 

What numbers of poor people bought 
the cheap articles Little Blue Hood sold, 
only because she was so pretty and 
gentle, and had such a low sweet voice, 
and was so kind to the old woman she 
led about ; getting her to sit down when 
she was tired, and taking such care of 
her. And the old woman was never 
weary of talking of her kindness, and 
telling the people how good she was ; un- 
til poor mothers pointed her out to their 
children, whenever she passed, as an ex- 
ample to be followed. 

Then they began to ask her for things 
that she had not got at first, such as cot- 
ton and thread, pins and needles, tapes, 
buttons, and such like articles, as the 
very poor are ever needing ; and these, 
the old woman soon procured ; and, by 
the time winter was over, and there was 
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a cry of " Come, buy my pretty prim- 
roses," in the streets of the mouldy old 
Borough, Little Blue Hood had got quite 
a connection around the neighbourhood, 
and had only to call on her regular cus- 
tomers as she went her rounds ; doing 
her business, though on a very small 
scale, on the same principle as many of 
the largest commercial houses, who send 
out their daily travellers, to receive or- 
ders, and deliver goods. The profit was 
cent, per cent, on many of these trifling 
articles, and poor as many of her custom- 
ers were, they would say, " God bless 
the pretty child ! never mind the farthing 
change." 

In fact. Little Blue Hood and the old 
woman did, in their way, what is called 
" a roaring trade." 



CHAP. xvn. 

THE LITTLE COURT. 

I K E a sudden burst of sweet sun- 
shine in a sad and shady place, 
such a light did the presence of 
Little Blue Hood shed on that narrow 
and high-walled court in the Borough. 
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Those, whose nature was as coarse as 
their clothes, always spoke kindly to her, 
or smiled and nodded whenever she 
passed their doors. There was not a 
dirty or ragged child in the place, but 
what was ready to run as far as its little 
bare feet would carry it to serve her. If 
only her shoes were soiled, they were 
ready to fight for the privilege of kneel- 
ing down, and rubbing off the dirt with 
their tattered jacket cuffs. They would 
wait about the entrance of the court to 
be allowed to carry her basket a little 
way for her when she set out of a morn- 
ing, and watch at the corners of all the 
streets in the neighbourhood for her re- 
turn in the evening : and right proud 
was the little fellow who happened to 
hit on the right street, when he came 
bearing her basket in triumph up the 
court. Let them but see her and the old 
woman waiting to cross the road, and at 
the risk of their lives, they would dash 
over amongst the horses and hurrying 
vehicles, one carrying Trot, who was on 
friendly terms with them all ; another, 
the basket ; while a third and fourth led 
the child and old woman safely and 
gently across. They would fight to 
pump for her, and never think they had 
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washed out the jug often enough, if they 
knew the water was wanted for Little 
Blue Hood. 

The little widow's noisy and uproari- 
ous children were like lambs under the 
eye of Little Blue Hood. Jack would 
wash his dirty face and hands at her bid- 
ding, if she would promise to comb his 
hair afterwards, while, had his mother 
commanded him, he would very likely 
have said, " I shan't for you ;" then he 
would have got his jacket dusted with a 
cane, and roared again until he raised 
the whole court. 

There was something so gentle in her 
voice, and so winning in her sweet face, 
that only to look at her made all the 
children love her. If they were making 
use of naughty language, and only saw 
her, their lips were sealed in a moment ; 
and nothing delighted them so much as 
to get her seated on a stool, while they 
sat round her on the flagged pavement 
of the court, in the mild spring evenings, 
and joined their voices in the pretty 
songs and hymns she taught them to sing; 
or read to them some amusing story, 
which the old woman had bought for 
her. 

Then she would invent some new 
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game, in which Trot could join ; and, 
what with the barking of the dog, the 
laughing, shouting, clapping of hands, 
and pattering of little feet, as they tried 
to catch her and Trot, that court was 
the merriest, happiest, noisiest, little 
place to be found in the whole Borough. 
Sometimes she would bring out her tam- 
bourine, and make 'Trot dance with her 
for their amusement. 

" Bless her dear heart," said Peggy, 
speaking to a neighbour, as she was 
going out to a hard day's washing, in a 
damp, dark, underground kitchen, which 
was worse than the thickest November 
fog, when filled with the steam from the 
copper ; " Tm sure mine are hardly like 
the same children since she came to live 
with us. The lads never swear now, nor 
threaten to knock their sisters' heads off ; 
but kneel down, and say their * Our Fa- 
ther' to her of a night, and their ' Grace 
before Meat;' and they don't get the 
treacle-pot, and rub one another's faces 
with it ; nor mix the salt with the sugar, 
to make a pudding ; nor clean the win- 
dow with the candle-end, then rub it on 
the looking-glass; nor catch flies, and 
put them into little Sally's mouth, as they 
used to; nor swim my shoes in the 
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wash-tub ; nor put the ashes in the tea- 
kettle. I never saw such a chane^e in my 
born days, as there is in 'em. Then she 
makes them as clean as new pins, and 
takes them to church with Tier on a Sun- 
day ; and they seem so pleased when she 
come back, and tell me how good they 
all ' was,' that I can't help sitting down 
sometimes, and having a good cry to 
myself, when I think that such a dear 
little thing, as she is, should make us all 
so happy." 

Sometimes Little Blue Hood went out 
with the eldest daughter a marketing, 
and saw how she bantered the butcher 
down, as* she bargained for a lot of trim- 
mings, which had been cut off to make 
the joints look fresh and neat; also 
offering a penny for a rasher of bacon 
they asked three halfpence for, peeping 
at the scales to see that the grocer gave 
her good weight, and seizing upon the 
largest herring in a moment, if they were 
all one price. And this little woman-in- 
mind, knew where the cheapest and best 
bread was sold, and where she could get 
three pounds of potatoes for a halfpenny 
less than at any other shop ; and some- 
times she brought home a penny cab- 
bage, so big, that the largest saucepan 
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they had only held half of it And the 
butcher boys with their greasy hair, the 
fishmonger boys with their sticky hands, 
and the coal-shed boys with their grimy 
faces, were all eager to carry these cheap 
bargains home when Little Blue Hood 
accompanied Peggy's daughter ; for they 
liked to walk beside her, and hear her 
talk to them, and said among themselves, 
" She's a real good-un, and no mistake/' 
Let any strange boy offer her the slight- 
est insult, and every little jacket in the 
neighbourhood was off, and little dirty 
fists knuckled up to " give him pepper." 
And Little Blue Hood would listen 
attentively while Peggy told her all she 
had to do in the house, while her mother 
went out to work, and what trouble 
she used to have to get the children 
to bed when she was late, until Edith 
came to live with them. How baby — as 
the youngest was always called — cried 
when she washed her; and how, when 
she gave Jacky the poker to knock it 
on the floor while he nursed baby while 
she cleaned up the hearth, he sometimes 
hit it in the face with the poker-nob, 
and so made baby cry worse. How 
Sally got all her dustera to make dolls 
of; and Billy was fond of getting to the A 
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potatoes, and cutting them into the 
shapes of boats and little carts. 

" Tm sure they used to nearly drive 
me mad at times before you came," said 
little Peggy, using the very words she 
had heard her mother utter on such 
occasions. 

Let her industrious mother come home 
at what hour she might, she never went 
to bed, until she had what she called 
" given the things a good rummaging, so 
as to make room for more dirt ;" and as 
Little Blue Hood lay in bed, she could 
hear her going to the tap and rattling 
the heavy pail about ; and when she got 
up in the morning, she found the house 
as clean as if there had never been any 
children in it to make the least dirt. 
Little Peggy took after her mother for 
cleanliness, and was sousing her brothers 
and sisters all day long, rubbing the 
soap-suds into their eyes until they cried, 
then giving them sugar, to keep them 
quiet, while she dried their well-scrubbed 
faces. 

It amused Little Blue Hctod, morning 
and evening, to see that woman-like 
child manage her mother's household, 
when she returned, after going her daily 
rounds. And many a little sock did 
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that pretty child help to darn, and many 
a patch did she put on frock or pinafore, 
which young Peggy could not find time 
to mend; and in her after days. Little 
Blue Hood never regretted the lessons 
she had learned, while living amongst 
the poor in that little court in the Bo- 
rough. 
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THE EAST WIND. 

jVERY day saw the old woman 
^ growweaker,and stoop lower, and 
bear heavier on her stick and the 
shoulder of Little Blue Hood, as 
she went out with her ; her feet creeping 
along the ground, for she could no longer 
lift them up, as she had done beforetime. 
The storm of wind and rain that drove 
her for shelter into the hovel, had left 
behind a cold that had penetrated her 
old bones, and made her feel every 
change of the weather; nor had she 
ever got rid of the cough, which shook 
her at times like a galvanic battery. 

At last, a bitter east wind set in, and 
the rheumatism seized upon her totter- 
ing limbs, and she was wholly unable to 
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move about at all. Then the old wo- 
man knew that her days were drawing 
to a close, and that the evening shadows 
would soon darken around her, and she 
should never again see the light of the 
sun, " no more for ever." 

The child tried to persuade her to 
leave the Borough, and go to Nanny's 
pretty cottage, where there was plenty 
of fresh air, and she would be very quiet; 
but the old woman said, " No ; I should 
like to die here, and be carried to my 
last resting place over the stones which 
my old feet have helped to wear hollow, 
in my long and weary pilgrimage. And 
if I get no better, which I don't believe 
I ever shall any more in this world, you 
can bring that good clergyman who 
noticed you in the church, and took you 
and Peggy's children into the vestry, 
where he was so kind to them — you can 
bring him to pray beside me, if he will 
be good enough to come to the bedside 
of such a sinner as I am. For there are 
things that weigh heavily on my mind, 
that I could never frame my speech to 
tell rightly to anybody but one of God's 
good servants, and to the Almighty Him- 
self, when I pray to Him to forgive me 
my sins : for I feel, my darling, that He 
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has sent the Angel of Death to me in 
this east wind, and that I shall never 
leave this house any more, until I am 
carried across the threshold. I know 
you have forgiven me for all I have 
done amiss, and for deceiving you, and 
telling you that I was your grandmother ; 
and God will be as good to me as you 
have been ; for you first turned me from 
the evil of my ways, through His grace." 

The east wind would have passed 
over her harmless enough, had she 
never stolen Little Blue Hood, and ex- 
posed herself so much to the elements, 
which, instead of injuring, had strength- 
ened and hardened the child ; while 
storm and rain, and cold and long weari- 
some journeys, had filled the hollows of 
her old bones with aches and pains, 
which Death only could put an end to. 

Again Little Blue Hood nursed her, 
read to her, and in her pretty way knelt 
with folded hands by her bedside, and 
prayed for her ; while Trot kept watch 
on a morsel of carpet at the foot of the 
bed, and never left the room unless it 
was to follow his pretty mistress, and 
then he stole in and out noiselessly. 
Sometimes he would rear up beside the 
bed, and, holding his head on one side, 
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look at her as if he could have said a 
good deal, had he been so minded. 
Then he would return to his resting- 
place, coil himself up, and lay as still as 
a sleeping mouse. He never once 
danced all the time the old woman lay 
dying. 

She would not have a doctor sent for; 
for, she said to her landlady, " It's very 
kind of you, Peggy, and you always were 
kind ; but a doctor is of no use now, for 
I know that my end is near. I require 
no one but our darling to be near me ; 
for, when I have hold of her dear hand, 
I seem at times as if she were leading 
me into heaven ; and when I sleep, I 
have heard her in my dreams pleading 
with the angels at the gates to let me in, 
and I feel assured that they will open 
their golden doors for me, for her sake, 
and listen to her prayers." 

She could not rest if Little Blue Hood 
was out of her sight, and never seemed 
so happy as when she held the hand of 
that dear child within her own, or pressed 
it to her lips. She had told her every- 
thing, and Edith had forgiven her with 
all her heart, and solemnly promised to 
remain with her, either until she was bet- 
ter, or the time came when "all tears 
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should be wiped from her eyes, and she 
should never feel pain any more." 

When the old woman lay on her death- 
bed, reproaching herself for what she had 
done, Little Blue Hood tried to console 
her by saying, that but for her, she should 
never have been acquainted with the pa- 
tience the poor display under all priva- 
tions; and that, above all, it made her 
happy to know that she, a little child, 
had been the means, through Providence, 
of leading her to the foot of the Cross. 

When the good clergyman came, the 
old woman concealed nothing from him : 
and great was his surprise, when he 
found her passage to the grave had 
been smoothed by the hand of a little 
child, and that she was not afraid to die, 
such faith had she in the promises read 
to her out of the Holy Book by Little 
Blue Hood. A doctor was then called in ; 
for the clergyman felt it a solemn duty 
to do all he could to prolong the old wo- 
man's life. But the doctor held out no 
hope — ^he even named the number of 
hours she might be expected to live. 

How Little Blue Hood sorrowed when 
she was told that she must soon lose her ; 
she knew from her heart that the old wo- 
man loved her, as she had never before 
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loved any human soul. She knew that if 
parting with her heart's blood, drop by 
drop, would undo the past, and make up 
for those tears she had caused her to 
shed, that the old woman would have 
yielded her life slowly and painfully, 
however much such suffering might have 
been prolonged. 

She admitted to the clergyman how 
wrongfully she had acted in stealing the 
child, but could not be brought to con- 
fess that she was sorry for having done 
so ; " for that," said she, " would be say- 
ing I was sorry I ever knew her, when 
she brought to me more true happiness 
than it was ever my lot to enjoy be- 
fore." 

In this belief she died, avowing " that 
the finger of Heaven guided her in what 
she did, and that she had such faith in 
the prayers and forgiveness of the child, 
in her own sincere repentance, in the in- 
tercession of Our Saviour, and the un- 
bounded mercy of God, that she had no 
more fear of Death than she had of fall- 
ing asleep, with the hand of Little Blue 
Hood clasped between her own." 

The clergyman was not a person to 
throw a gloomy shadow over her path- 
way to the grave, after the child had 
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brightened it with the light of eternal 
Hope. 

They are no true Christians who would 
willingly embitter the last moments of the 
dying, by holding out threats of the doom 
that lies beyond the grave, where He 
only sits as Judge, who knoweth the se- 
crets of all hearts, and seeth in human 
motives, it may be, something redeem* 
ing, which we, in our blindness, were 
never permitted to behold. 

When the clergyman proposed that 
the parents of the chMd should be sent 
for, and Little Blue Hood assured the 
dying woman that she knew, through her 
interceding, they would forgive her, she 
shook her head, and said, " No ; to see 
the lady I have caused so much sorrow, 
would be more than I could endure. 
I hope to meet her and my darling in 
heaven, and when there my transgres- 
sions will be blotted out, and my sins be 
remembered no more." 

It was the last night, and Little Blue 
Hood and the old woman were alone; 
she lay, as usual, very quiet, holding the 
child's hand ; at length she said in a 
voice that was audible enough to Edith's 
attentive ear, though, had another per* 
son been in the room, not a word she 
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uttered would have been heard, for the 
child, through long watching, understood 
her if she only moved her lips. " I have 
a last request to make of you, my dar- 
ling, and I know you will grant it. For 
it is what you yourself can do, and it 
will make me very happy." 

The child promised to do what she 
wanted. " You will find a parcel at the 
back of the top drawer, witii your name 
written on it," continued the old woman, 
speaking with difficulty ; " get it out and 
undo it." * 

The child obeyed, and found the par- 
cel contained the clothes she wore on 
the day she was stolen, and on the top 
of which, was neatly folded her little 
blue hood. 

" I want to be buried in your little 
blue hood," said the old woman, " if you 
will let me ; and I feel as if I could die 
easier, if I had it on my head. Get the 
scissors and let out the plaits ; it will then 
fit me, as the gatherings above the cape 
are large and loose." 

The little girl let out the hood, draw- 
ing out the blue ribands, which made a 
little cloak of it, when she was in the 
habit of letting it fall over her pretty 
shoulder. In her nimble fingers it was 
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but the labour of a few minutes. The 
old woman thanked her, and kissed her. 

" Now, darling, call Peggy up, and 
get her to raise my head, while you put 
it on ; then I shall be at rest." 

The litde widow was soon in the 
room, and raised the old woman's head 
as tenderly as she would have shifted an 
infant's on its pillow; while Edith put 
on the little blue hood, and tied it 
loosely under her chin. 

" Now, promise," she said, taking 
Peggy's hand, "that it shall not be 
taken off when they come to lay me 
out." 

The little widow burst into tears, and 
promised that no hand should touch her, 
saving her own and Little Blue Hood's, 
after she was dead. 

" You will find more than enough to 
bury me," said the old woman, " in the 
green purse in the drawer, and it is my 
wish, and that of my darling — ^whom I 
shall soon part with for a litde while — 
that you keep what remains for your 
kind attention to me. And now kiss 
me ; for I am tired and sleepy. 

They both kissed her; and she fell 
asleep, never to awaken any more on 
tiiis side the grave. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

HOME. 

;HE good clergyman had visited 
the old woman numbers of times 
during her illness, and it is from 
the notes that he kindly supplied that 
we have compiled this work. They were 
partly taken down in pencil by her bed- 
side, from the old woman's lips; and 
partly written after he returned from vi- 
siting her, while the conversation they 
had together was fresh in his memory. 
The author regrets that the modesty of 
this really reverend gentleman is too 
great to even allow of his name appear- 
ing in connection with it. His object in 
taking such copious notes was, not only 
to apprize the parents of Little Blue 
Hood of all that had befallen the child 
from the day she was lost, but also to 
prepare them for her return home, after 
the old woman was buried. He said 
that the child expressed a strong wish 
not to see her parents until the grave 
had closed over the remains of the old 
woman, whom they could only look upon 
as an enemy, while she mourned her loss 
as a friend. Every day he sent by post 
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a portion of the history of the Adven- 
tures of Little Blue Hood, so that, as he 
said, " When the happy hour of your 
meeting comes, she will have no tale to 
tell." 

The worthy clergyman had received 
instructions from the parents of Little 
Blue Hood to become her banker ; and 
the first use she made of the funds, he 
supplied her with, was to purchase mourn- 
ing for Peggy and all her children, whom 
she wished to attend the funeral. It 
was soon known throughout the length 
and breadth of the old Borough, that 
the pretty little street-hawker, they had 
all so much admired, was the daughter of 
a titled lady ; and many a prophet rose 
up with a ** I always said she was," and 
those who said so saw their prophecies 
fulfilled. 

Through the interest of the worthy 
clergyman, and at the intercession of 
Little Blue Hood, the old woman was 
buried close to the foundation of St. 
Saviour's Church. He had taken the 
child out one day, to get a mouthful of 
fresh air, as he called it, beside the river, 
for she was pale and feverish through 
long confinement, and attending so 
closely on the poor old woman ; and he 
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then told her that Shakspeare and 
Jonson had been mourners in that old 
churchyard ; also naming many of the 
great poets who were buried there. 
Then it was that Little Blue Hood ex- 
pressed a wish for the old woman to be 
buried there ; she hardly knew why she 
had such a wish, though it may be that 
she thought her own adventures might 
some day be numbered " among the tales 
that are told." 

Such a funeral procession had not 
been seen in the old Borough for years, 
but it was to honour the living, and not 
to pay respect to the dead, that caused 
such a great mustering. All who had 
been customers to Little Blue Hood, 
though it had only been for a farthing's- 
worth of pins, a halfpenny reel of cotton, 
or a row of pearl buttons, were followers 
at that great funeral ; where she, in all 
her childish beauty, was chief mourner ; 
and, instead of a blue, on that occasion 
wore a sable hood, her sweet face shining 
in it like a star from out of the surround- 
ing darkness. 

It was the wish of the old woman that 
she should be borne to the grave, on the 
shoulders of those she had known, in 
what she used to call " her better days ;" 
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though, as she afterwards said to Peggy : 
" The best days of my ill-spent life have 
been my last, which the presence of our 
little angel has brightened." 

The little widow had no difficulty in 
finding bearers, to carry her old mistress 
to the grave, who had known her in 
former years. They were all old and 
poor, and were richly rewarded for their 
attendance through the hand of the good 
clergyman, who acted as almoner to Little 
Blue Hood. 

" Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust 
to dust ; in sure and certain hope of the 
Resurrection to eternal life, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ." 

The last solemn words are uttered, the 
earth has fallen with a strange, solemn, 
hollow sound on the coffin lid, and she, 
that child mourner, stands motionless, 
looking down into the narrow bed, while 
her tears fall like rain on those remains, 
that will never know pain or sorrow any 
more. 

When Little Blue Hood raised her 
eyes, red with weeping, they met those 
of her mother, who was standing on 
the opposite side of the grave — the 
grave of her who had so long divided 
them. A narrow plank had been left 
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across the grave, alter the coflfin was 
lowered, and over this the child passed, 
to be folded in the embrace of her mo- 
ther, who clasped her in speechless 
ecstasy, as she dropped on one knee, 
and held her to her beating heart, while 
her eyes were raised heavenward, and 
her lips stirred as if in prayer. 

Had she passed triumphant over the 
grave of her enemy, or of her friend ? 

Trot was the first to discover the mo- 
ther of his little mistress, and had gone 
to her during the reading of the solemn 
Burial Service. 

After the lady had recognised and 
patted him — for she knew how his com- 
plexion had been changed, as well as 
her dear daughter's, through the long 
letter the good clergyman had written 
to her — he squatted down on the edge 
of the grave, and looked more sedate 
and full of thought than many of those 
who were there assembled. 

The carriage was in waiting at the 
foot of London Bridge, and no sooner 
had the lady entered and seen her 
daughter seated by her side, than she 
uttered the word " Home'* to the foot- 
man, as he touched his hat to receive 
her commands. That word was passed 
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to the coachman, ^ho had ah'eady got 
Trot by his side on the box ; for he had 
always been one of the dog's favourites. 
Trot had often been sentenced to ride 
with the coachman, whenever he had 
misconducted himself inside the carriage. 

There are states of feeling which no 
written language can ever describe — 
which no tongue can ever give utterance 
to — such was the state of feeling in the 
heart of Little Blue Hood and her mother. 
To look into each other's eyes, to press 
their lips together again, to lie for a mo- 
ment or two in each other's embrace, then 
to draw their faces apart, as if to be sure 
that the bliss they enjoyed was real : to 
utter only the words " my darling," and 
" my mother," is only to describe mo- 
tion and sound. Their full hearts were 
labouring under feelings, which, in this 
state of existence, can never find ut- 
terance, and may be reserved for one of 
the delights of heaven ; where, in their 
beatitude, the angels make known their 
love for one another. Who can tell ? 

Neither the heart of Litde Blue Hood, 
nor that of her mother, could find words 
to express its feelings, as if there is a 
pleasure beyond any we can know while 
here, and which to partake of we must 
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first die, and not until then be allowed 
to give utterance to the full expression 
of perfect love. 

Inquire among the aged and the 
helpless, the poor and the needy, where 
Sorrow has alighted, and Misfortune 
found a pitiful home, and there you will 
hear of a Ministering Angel, who is ever 
coming and going on errands of Charity 
and Loving-kindness, and will be told 
that, in the days of her girlhood, she 
was known by the name of Little Blue 
Hood. 



THE END. 
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published in Qreat Britain, and every work of interest published abroad, 
with lists of all the publishing houses. 

Published regularly on the 1st and 15th of every Month, and forwarded 
post free to all parts of the world on payment of 85. per annum. 

%* Established by the Publishers of London in 1837. 

The Handy-book of Patent and Copyright Law, English and 
foreign, for the use of Inventors, Patentees, Authors, and Publishers. 
Comprising the Law and Practice of Patents, the Law of Copyright of 
Designs, the Law of Literary Copyright. By James Fraser, Lsq. Post 
8vo. cloth, 4s. M. (Uniform with Lord St. Leonard's *' Handy-book of 
Property Law.") 

A Concise Summary of the Law of English and French Copyright 
Law and International Law, by Peter Burke. 12mo. 5s. 

Dr. Worcester's New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary of the 
English Langtiftge. Adapted for Library or College Reference, compris- 
ing 40,000 Words more than Johnson's Dictionary, and 250 pages more 
than the Quarto Edition of Webster's Dictionary. In one Volume, royal 
4to. cloth, 1,834 pp. price 31s. M. The Cheapest Book ever published. 
" The volumes before us show a vast amount of diligence; but with 
Webster it is diligence in combination with fancifulness, — ^with Worcester in 
combination with good sense and judgment. Worcester's is the soberer and 
safer book, and may be pronounced the best existing English Lexicon." 

Athenaum, July 13, 1861. 

The Ladies' Header : with some Plain and Simple Rules and In- 
structions for a good style of Reading aloud, and a variety of Selections 
for Exercise. By Qeorge Vandenhoff, M.A., Author of ** The Art of Elo- 
cution." Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 6s. 

The Qlerical Assistant : an Elocutionary Guide to the Heading 
of the Scriptures and the Liturgy, several passages being marked for 
Pitch and JBmphasis : with some Observations on Clerical Bronchitns. 
By (George Vandenhoff, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 3s. M. 

The Art of Elocution as an essential part of Hhetoric, with in- 
structions in Gesture, and an Appendix of Oratorical, Poetical and Dra- 
matic extracts. By George Vandenhoff, M A. Third Edition. 5s. 

Latin-English Lexicon, by Dr. Andrews. 7th Edition. 8vo. 18s. 

The superiority of this justly-fiEuned Lexicon is retained over all others 

by the fulness of its quotations, the including in the vocabulary proper 

names, the distinguishing whether the derivative is classical or otherwise, 

the exactness of the references to the original authors, and in the price. 

" Every page bears the impress of industry and care." — Athensum. 

" The best Latin Dictionary, whether for the scholar or advanced stu- 
dent." — Spectator. 

" We liave no hesitation in saying it is the best Dictionary of the Latin 
language that has appeared." — Literary Gazette. 

** We never saw such a book published at such a price." — Examiner. 

The Laws of Life, with especial reference to the Education of 
Girls. By Elizabeth Blackwell, M.D. New Edition, revised by the 
Author, 12mo. cloth, Bs. Cd, 

The Farm and Fruit of Old. From Virgil. By a Market Gar- 
dener. Is. 

Vaque ad Ccelum ; or, the Dwellings of the People. By Thomas 
Sare, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Fcap. Is. 
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Eyes and Ears. By Henry Ward Beecher, D.D., Author of 

•♦ Life Thoughts," &c. Crown 8vo. 8». 6d. 

The Charities of London : an Account of the Origin, Operations, 
and general Condition of the Charitable, Educational, and Religions 
Institutions of London. With copious Index. Also an Alphabetical Ap- 
pendix corrected to May 1863. Fcap. cloth, 5s. 

*^* The latter also as a separate publication, forms ** XoVs Shilling 
Guide to the Charities of London." 

Signals of Distress, in Kefu^es and Houses of Charity ; in Indus- 
trial Schools and Reformatories ; at Invalids' Dinner Tables, and in the 
Homes of the Little Sisters of the Poor, &c. &c. ; among the Fallen, the 
Vicious, and the Criminal ; where Missionaries travel, and where Good 
Samaritans clothe the naked. B7 Blanchard Jerrold, Author of ** The 
Life of Douglas Jerold," &c. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Yaria : A Selection of Hare Readings from Scarce Books* By 
J. Hain Friswell. One volume, 12mo. [In the press. 

Walks and Wanderings of a Farmer, from John O'Groat's to 
Land's End. By Elihn Burritt. Post 8vo. [In the press. 

Prince Albert's Golden Precepts. Second Editum, with Photo- 
graph. A Memorial of the Prince Consort ; comprising Maxims and 
Extracts from Addresses of His late Royal Hiffhness. many now for 
the first time collected and carefully arranged. With an Index. Royal 
16mo. beautifully printed on toned paper, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 



NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPIiE. 

TANTON GRANGE; or, Life at a Private Tutor's. 
By the Rev. C. J. Atkinson, Author of '* British Birds' Eggs," 
** Play Hours," &c. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

The Black Panther; or, a Boy's Adventures among 
the Red Skins. By Sir Lascelles Wraxall, Bart. With Illustrations. 
Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

The Story of Mr. Wind and Madam Eain. Translated from the 
French of Paul de Musset, by permission of the Author. By Emily 
Makepeace. With 30 Illustrations on Wood, drawn by Charles Bennett. 
Small 8vo. 5s. 

Xittle Blue Hood : a Stonr for Little People. By Thomas MUler. 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; fancy boards, 2s. With Illustration. 

The Boyhood of Martin Luther. By Henry Mayhew, Author 
Author of ** The Peasant Boy Philosopher." With eight Illustrations 
by Absalom. Small 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Life Amongst the North and South American Indians ; a Book for 
Boys. By Qeorge Catlin, Author of ** Notes of Travel Amongst the North 
American Indians," &c. With Illustrations. Small post 8vo. cloth, 6s, 

" An admirable book^ full of useful information^ wrapt up in stories 
peculiarly adapted to rouse the imagination and stimulate the curiosity of 
boys and girls. To compare a book with * Robinson Crusoe,' and to say that 
it sustains such comparison is to give it high praise indeed.*' — Athensum. 

The Story of Peter Parley's Own Life. From the Narrative of 
the late Samuel Goodrich, Esq. ^eter Parley). Edited byhis ftv«ajl 
and admirer, Frank Freeman. With, 8ixl\\ti&tc«XioxA\k^ ^H.'PEtfsoQMk* 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s, 
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Paul Duncan's Little by Little; a Tale for Bovs. Edited by 
Frank Fre«man. With an Illustration by Charles Keene. Fcap. 8to. 
cloth 2s. ; gilt edges, 2s. ^. 

Uniform Volumes, with Frontispiece, same price. 

Boy Missionary; a Tale for Young People. By Mrs. J. M. Parker. 
Difficulties Overcome. By Miss Brightvrell. 

The Babes in the Basket : a Tale in the West Indian Insurrection. 
Jack Buntline ; the Life of a Sailor Boy. By W. H. Q. Kingston. 

The Boy's Own Book of Boats. By W. H. G. Kingston. Bias- 
trations by E. Weedon, engraved by W. J. Linton. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
" T?U8 weU-toritterif well-wrought 6ooA.*'— Athen»um. 

" ITiis is something better than a play-book ; and it would be difficult to 
find a more comperuiioiis and intelligible manual about all that relates to 
the variety and rig of vessels and nautical implements and gear."—SAtxiT- 
day Review. 

How to Make Miniature Pumps and a Fire-Engine : a Book for 
Boys. With Seven Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

Ernest Bracebridge : or, Schoolboy Days, by W. H. G. Blingston, 
Author of '* Peter the Whaler," &c. Illustrated with Sixteen Engrav- 
ings, printed in Tints by Edmund Evans. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

The Voyage of the " Constance : " a Tale of the Arctic Seas. 
With an Appendix, comprising the Story of " The Fox." By Mary Gil- 
lies. Illustrated with Eight Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by 
Charles Keene. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

Stories of the Woods ; or, the Adventures of Leather-Stocking : 
A Book for Boys, compiled from Cooper's Series of ** Leather-Stocking 
Tales." Fcap. cloth, Illustrated, 5s. 

" I have to own that I think the heroes of another writer ^ viz. ' Leather' 
Stocking^' * UncaSy * Hard Hearty • Tom Coffin^* are quite the equals of 
Sir Walter Scott s m^n ;— perhaps • Leather- Stocking * is better than any 
one in Scott's lof'—W. M. Thackbrat. 

Stories of the Sea ; Stirring Adventures selected from the Naval 
Tales of J. Fenimore Cooper. Illustrated. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

The Book of Blockheads ; How and what they shot, got: said, 
had; How they did, and what they did not. By Charles cennett. 
Author of " Little Breeches," &c. With 28 Illustrations by the Author. 
4to cloth., 5s.; coloured, 7s. 6d. 

The Stories that Little Breeches Told : and the Pictures that 
Charles Bennett drew for them. Dedicated by the latter to his Children. 
With upwards of 100 Etchings on copper. 4to. cloth, 5s. ; or the plates 
coloured, 7s. Qd. 

The Children's Picture Book of the Sagacity of Animals. With 
numerous Illustrations by Hahison Weir. Super-royal I6mo. cloth. 5s. ; 
coloured, 7s. 6d. 

" A better reading-book for the young we have not seen for many a 
day." — Athenaeum. 

The Children's Picture Book of Fables. Written expressly for 
Children, and Illustrated with Fifty large Engravings, from Drawings 
by Harrison Weir. Square, cloth extra, 5s. ; or coloured, 7s. fid. 

The Children's Treasury of Pleasure Books. With 140 Blnstra- 
tione, Grom Drawings by John Absolon, Edward Wehnert, and Harrison 
Weir. Plain, 5s. ; coloured, 7s> 6(1. 
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Snow Flakes, and what they told the Children. By the Author 
of ** Little Bird Red and Little Bird Bine." Illustrated hy H. K. Browne, 
and beaatifnllj printed in colours, uniform with ** Child's FUlj" and 
*' Little Bird." Square 16mo. bevelled boards extra, 5s. 

Child's Play. Illustrated with Sixteen Coloured Drawings by 
£. V. B., printed in &c-simile by W. Dickes' process, and ornamented 
with Initial Letters. Imp. 16mo. cloth extra, bevelled cloth, 5s» The 
Original Edition of this work was published at One Guinea. 

Little Bird Ked and Little Bird Blue : a Song of the Woods 
told for Little Ones at Home. With Coloured Illustrations and Borders 
by T. R. Macquoid, Esq. Beautifully printed, with coloured Illustrations 
and borders, bevelled boards, 5s. 

** One of the most beautiful books for children voe tuece ever seen, Jt it 
irresistMe." — Morning Herald. 

The Nursery Playmate. With 200 Illustrations, beautifully 
printed on thick pi^per. 4to. Illustrated boards, 5s. ; or the whole, weu 
coloured, 9s. 

More Fun for our Young Friends. By Mary Gillies, Author 
of ** Great Fun." With 24 large page Illustrations. Large 4to, 5s,; 
coloured, Is. M, 

Fancy "Tales, from the German, By J. S. Laurie, H, M. In- 
spector of Schools, and Otto Striedinger. Illustrated by H. Sandercock. 
miper>royal 16mo. cloth, .^. 6d. ; extra cloth, bevelled boards, is. 

Great Fun for Little Friends. With 28 Blustrations. Small 4to. 
cloth, 5s. ; coloured, 7s, 6d, 

Mark Willson's First Reader. By the Author of " The Picture 
Alphabet "and "The Picture Primer." With 120 Pictures. Is. 

Also by the same Author ^ 
The Picture Alphabet ; or Child's First Letter Book. With new 
and original Designs. M. 

The Picture Primer. 6rf. 

•* We cordially recommend these little hooks as amongst the very best of 
their kindy and should Wee to see them, tk every nursery in the kingdom.'* — 
Dial, Jan. 31, 18e3. / 

" These two little books are among the best tee ever saw of their kind. 
They are clearly and beautifully printed^ and the illustrative designs are 
reaUy like the things they represent^ and are well chosen to suit an vnfanffs 
comprehension, and to awaken its curiosity."— QUohe^ Jan. 30, 1862. 

The Swiss Family Robinson ; or, the Adventures of a Father and 
Mother and Four Sons on a Desert Island. With Explanatory Notes and 
Illustrations. First and Second Series. New Edition, complete in one 
volume, 3s. 6tf. 

The Child's Book of Nature, by W. Hooker, M.D. With 180 
lUnstfations. Sq. 12mo. cloth, bevelled. %s. M. 

Actea ; a First Lesson in Natural History. By Mrs. Agassiz. 
Edited by Professor Agassiz. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. -Ss. 6d. 

Geography for my Children. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin," &c. Arranged and Edited by an Eng- 
lish Lady, under the Direction of the Aathoren. With, ui^^qras^ ^ lE^&i 
l\\witT»tioas. Cloth extra, is. %d. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

HE Twelve Great Battles of England, from Hastings to 
Waterloo. With Plans, fcap. 8vo. cloth extra, 3«. 6d. 

Plutarch's Lives, An entirely new Library Edition, 
carefally revised and corrected, with some OriginiU Transla- 
tions by the Editor. Edited by A. H. Clongh, Estr sometime Felow of 
Oriel College, Oxford, and late Professor of English Language and Lite- 
rature at University College. 5 vols. 8vo. cloth. 21, 10s. 

*' Plutarch, we repeat, will be readr—and read among ourseives /or the 
future, in the version of Mr. Clough. We have given that version our 
cordial praise before, and shall onb/ add that it is brought before the world 
in a way which fits it admirably for general use. The print is dear arid 
larae, the paper good, and there are excellent and copious indices." — Quar- 
terly Review, Oct. 1861. 

" Mr. Clough' s work is worthy of all praise, and we hope that it will 
tend to revive the study of Plutarch." — Tmies. 

George Washington's Life, by Washington Irving. Library 
IlluBtrated Edition. 5 vols. Imp. 8vo. U. As. Library £^lit. Royal 8vo. 
\2s. each 

Life of John Adams, 2nd President of the United States, by C 
F. Adams. 8vo. 149. Life and Works complete, 10 vols. 14<. each. 

TRAVEIi AND ADVENTURE. 

y Southern Friends. By Edmund Kirke. One Vol, 

Fcap. 8vo.,cloth, 2s. 6d. Cheap Edition. Fcap., boards, Ix. 6c{. 

A startling narrative of personal experience and adventure. 

Arabian Days and Nights ; or, Hays from the East : 
a Narrative. By Marguerite A. Power. 1 vol. Post 8vo. 10*. 6rf. 

'* Miss Power's book is thoroughly interesting and does much credit to 
her talent for observation and description." — London Review. 

Wild Scenes in South America : or. Life in the Llanos of Vene- 
zuela. By Don Ramon Paez. Numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, 
I0«. Qd. 

After Icebergs with a Painter ; a Summer's Voyage to Labrador. 
By the Rev. Louis L. Noble. Post 8vo. with coloured plates, cloth, 10«. 6(f. 

" nUs is a beautiful and true book, excellently suited for family reading, 
and its least recommendation is not that unthout cant or impertinence it 
turns every thought and emotion excited by the wonders it describes to the 
honour of the Oreator." — Daily News. 

From Calcutta to Pekin. A Personal Narrative of the Late War. 
By a Staff Officer. The only Authentic Narrative of the late War with 
China. In popular form, price 2s. 6(2. 

Thirteen Months in the Rebel Army of America. By an Im- 
pressed New Yorker. A Narrative of Facts. The personal adventures 
described, while stranger than fiction, are only the simple truth. Fcap. 
8vo. cloth, with an Illustration, 3«. 6c^. 

The Prairie and Overland Traveller ; a Companion for Emigrants, 

Traders, Travellers, Hunters, and Soldiers, traversing great Plains and 

Prairies. By Capt. R. B. Mareey. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d, 

" This is a real, carefully executed collection of information and ezpe- 

rienees, the which every one who takes up will hardly lay down until he has 

* from A to Z It is not only valuable to the special traveller, but 

luting to the general reader The author is as full of matter as any 

tor who has sailed four times xound tine -woxYd." — iLt^e1ueum. 
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Ten Tean <»f Pmdier life; Chapters from an AalobioeTnhj. 
Bt William Bemrj MiRmn, Amihar of -* Bile, Axe, mmd SmidSe-B^" 
with Introdoctiaa by the Rev. Willimm Arthf, Aatkar rf ** Tlie flit— 
fal Merrhaat," iuc Ctowb 8to. dock. 4«. <W. 

The States of Central America, by E, G. Sqoier. Cloth. 18s. 

Home and Abroad ( Stamd Sena). A Sketdi-book of life. Men, 
and TrsTel, by Bayard Tayior. With DlartrafiMt, post Sra. clatk. 

Northern Trarel. Summer and Wmto- mctnres of Sweden, 
L^iland, and Norway, by Bayard Taylar. 1 toL post Sra^ doth, 8s. 9d. 

Alto by the tame AntkoT, each comtplete m 1 nWL, witk Utmtbratiau, 
Central Africa; Egypt aad the White Nile. 7s. 6^ 
India, China, and Japan. 7s. 6^ 
Palestine, Asia Minor, Sicily, and %Mun. 7s. 9d. 
Travels in Greece and Kasna. With an Kzenrsioa to Crete. 7s. W. 



INDIA, AM BRICA, AMD THB COU>NIB8. 

'BACKSofMcKinhiyandFkrty across Australia. By 

John Daria, oae of the £^;>edition. £dited from the MS. 
Journal of 3ir. Davis, with an Introdnctory View of the recent 
Explorations of Stnart, Borke, Wills, Landsboroogh and 
others. By Wm. Westgwth. With nnmeroos IllastratioDS in 
ehrano-lithography, and Map. 8to. cloth, 16s. 

The Progress and Present State of British India ; a Manual of 
Indian History, Geography, and Finance, for seneral nse ; based opon 
Official Docoments, famished under the authority nS Her Majes^s 
Secr^ary of State for India. By Montgomery Martin, Esq., Author 
of a ** History of the British Colonies," &c. In one Tolume, post 8to. 
eloth, 10s. ed. 

America before Europe. Principle and Jalereste. Bj the Count 
de Oasparin. Post 8vo. 9s. 

Slavery and Secession : Historical and Economical. By lliomas 
Ellison, Esq., F.S.S. ; Author of ** A Handbook of the Cotton Trade.** 
With Coloured Map, and numerous Appendices of State P^>ers, Popula- 
tion Returns, New and Old Tariflk, &c., forming a Complete Manual of 
Reference on all matters connected with the War. Second edition, oi- 
laired. 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 10s. U. 

The Ordeal of Free Labour in the British West Indies. By Wil* 
liam G. Sewell. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. U, 

The Cotton Kingdom : a Traveller's Observations on Cotton and 
Slavery in America, based upon three former volumes of Travels and 
Explorations. By Frederick Law Olmsted. With a Map. 2 vols, post 
8vo. I/. Is. 

** Mr. Olmsted gives his readers a toeaUh of facts conveyed in a long 
stream of anecdotes^ the exquisite humour of many of them making pat^ 
of his book as pleasant to read as a navel of the first class." — ^Athensum. 

A History of the Origin, Formation, and Adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America, with Notices of its Priacipal 
Framers. By George Ticknor Curtis, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth, U. 4s. 

** A most carefully digested and toeU-urritten Constitutional iKitoiy of 
the great Federal BepubUc of America,'*— Examiaer. 

** Mr. Curtis writes unth dignity and vtgoicr, and Im work 'wSJL W 
of permanent interest** — Atheasum. 
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The Principles of Political Economj applied to the Condition, 
the Resource*, and Institations of the American People. Bj Francis 
Bowen. 8vo. Cloth, lU. 

A History of New South Wales from the Discovery of New 
Holland in 1616 to the present time. By the late Roderick Flanagan, 
Esq., Member of the Fhilosophical Society of New South Wales. 3 
vols. 8to. 24s. 

Canada and its Resources. Two Prize Essays, hy Hogan and 
Morris. 7«., or separately, U, ed. each, and Map, 8f. 



SCIENCB AND DISCOVERY. 

HE Physical Geography of the Sea and its Meteorology; 
or, tne Economy of tne Sea and its Adaptations, its Salts, its 
Waters, its Climates, its Inhabitants, and whatever there may 
be of general interest in its Commercial Uses or Industrial 
Pursuits. By Commander M. F. Maury, LL.D. Tenth Edi- 
tion, being the Second Edition of the Author's revised and enlai^ed Work. 
Post 8ro. cloth extra, 8s. Qd. 

This edition^ as well as its immediate predecessor ^ includes all the researches 
and observations of the last three years, and is copyright in England and on 
the Continent. 




** We err greatly if Lieut. Maury's 
book will not hereafter be classed with 
the works of the great men who have 
taken the lead in extending and im- 
proving knowledge and art ; his book 



displays in a remarkable degree, like 
the * Advancement of Learning,' and 
the * Natural History' of BufiTon, pro- 
found research and magnificent ima- 
gination." — Illustrated London News. 



The Kedge Anchor ; or, Young Sailor's Assistant, by William 
Brady. Seventy Illustrations. 8to. 16s. 

Theory of the Winds, by Capt. Charles Wilkes. 8vo. cL Ss. 6d. 



a: or, Studies of the Cosmogony and Natural History of 
Hebrew Scriptures. By Professor Dawson, Principal of McQill 



Archaia 

the Hebrew Scriptures. By Professor Dawson, Principal 
College, Canada. Post 8to. cloth, cheaper edition, 6s. 

" It is refreshing to meet with an author who has reflected deeply, and 
observed as well as read fhlly, before he has put forward his pages in print. 
He will be remembered, and perhaps read, when incompetent writers have 
been forgotten. We heartily commend this book to intelligent and thoughtful 
readers : it will not suit others. Its tone throughout is gcwd, while as much is 
condensed in this one volume as will be required by the general student."— 
Athenatan. 

Ichnographs, from the Sandstone of the Connecticut River, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A. By James Dean, M.D. One volume, 4to. with 
Forty-six Plates, cloth, 27s. 

The Kecent Progress of Astronomy, by Elias Loomis, LL.D. 
3rd Edition. Poet 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

An Introduction to Practical Astronomy, by the Same. Svo. 
cloth. 8s. 
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Wftem of Mineialogy, by James D. Dana. New Edit. Beyised. 
With NamerooM Engravings. 2 \ola. dvo. ^it. 
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Manual of Mineralogy, including Observations on Mines, Rocks, 
Bednction of Ores, and the Application of the Science to the Arts, with 
260 Illustrations. Designed for the Use of Schools and ColleseA By 
James D. I>ana, A.M., Author of a ** System of Mineralogy." New Edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. 12mo. Half bound. Is. 6d. 

Cydopeedia of Mathematical Science, by Davies and Feck. 8yo. 
Sheep. 18«. 

TRADE, AGRICUXiTURE, AND ARCHITECTURB. 

'HE Exchange. Comprising Original Papers on Trade, 
Commerce, and Finance, by the first writers of the day. Two 
Volumes, cloth extra, each Is. fid. 

Railway Practice, European and American ; com- 
prising the economical generation of Steam, the adaptation of Wood 
and Coke-burning Engines to Coal Burning, and in Permanent Way, 
including Road-bed, keepers. Rails, Joint-fasteuinffs, Street Railways, 
See. By Alexander L. Holley, Joint Author of Colbum and Holley^S 
** PermaneQt Way," &c. Demy folio, with 77 Engravings, half-moorocco. 
SI, 3s. 

History of the Rise and Progress of the Iron Trade of the United 
States, from 1621 to 1857 ; with numerous Statistical Tables relating to 
the Manufacture, Importation, Exportation, and Prices of Iron for more 
than a Century. By B. F. French. 8vo. Cloth, 10«. 

Hunt's Merchants' Magazine (Monthly). 2s. 6d. 

The Parlour Gardener ; or, the House Culture of Ornamental 
Plants : a Practical Handbook. With a coloured Frontispiece and nu- 
merous Illustrations. 18mo. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. w. 

Pleasant Talk about Fruits, Flowers, and Farming. By Henry 
Ward Beecher, Author of ** Lifis Thoughts." In ornamental cloth, price 
2s. ed. 

The Book of Farm Implements, and their Ck>nstruction ; by John 
L. Thomas. With 200 Illustrations. 12mo. 6s. ed. 

The Practical Surveyor's Guide ; by A. Duncan. Fcp. 8to. 4f . 6d. 

Villas and Cottages; by Calvert Vaux, Architect. 300 Hlostra- 
ti<ms. 8vo. clom. I2s. 

THEOLOGY. 

'HE Land and the Book, or Biblical Illustrations drawn 
firom the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and the Scenery 
of the Holy Land, by W. M. Thomson, M.D., twenty-five 
years a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. With 3 Maps and 
several hundred Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo. cloth. U. Is. 

A Topographical Picture of Ancient Jerusalem ; beautifully co- 
loured. Mine feet by six feet, on rollers, varnished. 3^. 3s. 

Nature and the Supernatural. By Horace Bushnell^ D.D. One 

vol. New Edition. Poet 8ro. cloth, 3«. 6d. 
Dr. Bushnell s Christian Nurture. I<. Cd. 
Dr. Bushnell's Character of Jesus. 6d. 
Dr. Bushnell's New Life. U. M. 

The Light of the World : a most True Relation of a PilgrimesB 
travelling towards Eternity. Divided into Three Parts ; which deserve 
to be read, understood, and considered by all who dense to Ike mx^iU 
Bepriated from the edition of 1606. B«a.xitiixi[V\7 ^TaLV»^\s^ ^Ste^ «- 
toaed paper. Crown 8vo. pp. 593, beveUed \x»x^ Vte. ^i« 
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Scattered Pearls Strun? Together ; being an arrangement of the 
Precepts, Promises, Jadgments, Prajers, &c. &c., contained in the Book 
qI Psalms. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, Is. 9d. 

A Short Method of Prayer ; an Analysis of a Work so entitled 
by Madame de la Mothe-GhiTon ; by Thomas C. Upham, Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin CoIlege,U.S. America. Printed 
by Whittingham. 12mo. cloth. U. 

Christian Believine and Living. By F. D. Huntington, D.D. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 8«. 6d. 
** For freshness of thought, power of illnstration, and evangelical ear- 
nestness, these writers [Dr. Huntington and Dr. Bushnell] are not surpassed 
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Edition. Post 8vo. Cloth, 5s. 
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The Miner's Sons ; Martin Luther and Henry Martyn, by the 
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Faith in Earnest ; by the same Author. Fcp. 8yo. cloth, is. 6d. 
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the Rev. Stephen Tyng, D.D. Post 8vo. 6s. 
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Sermons for all Seasons; by the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, M.A. 

Fcp. 8vo. cloth. 5s. 

Sermons for Family Reading ; by the Rev. William Short, Rector 
of St. CKiorge-the-Martyr, Queen Square. 8vo. cloth. 10s. ed. 

Sermons for Boys : or, the Church in the Schoolroom, by the Rey# 
L. J. Bernays. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Life and Experience of Madame de la Mothe Guyon. By Pro- 
fessor Upham. Edited by an English Clergyman. Crown 8vo. cloth, with 
Portrait. Third Edition, Is. 6d. 

By the same Author. 
Life of Madame Catherine Adoma; 12mo. cloth. As. 6d. 
The Life of Faith, and Interior Life. 2 vols. 6s. Qd. each. 
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intellect." — Press. 
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